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ora ges 25200) N early caveman, should such a prehistoric being again 
i appear in the flesh, and count this uneasy planet 


i among his scenes revisited, would be apt to find, 


IN SRE zz in some of our present ways of thinking and acting, 


not a little to remind him of his former visit; though 
much would seem to him so new, improved, and truly glorious, 
he might rub his eyes for wonderment and find it hard to believe 
his ears. 

Consider, for instance, the economic theory of history—a way 
of explaining things that sees no more behind life, nor before 
it, for that matter, than the instinct of self-preservation and the 
quest of food, raiment, and shelter. Only a few years ago, com- 
paratively speaking, this theory was broached in the quiet of the 
class-room, and now behold it appealing from pen to sword on the 
battlefields of Europe. Would it not have a familiar ring to our 
fancied visitor, this economic interpretation of life, and seem like 
a page torn from his own early experience, written much larger, if 
you will, and enacted on a far more stupendous scale, but in principle 
the same? 

And how would a cave-dweller’s intelligence stand up under 
the shock of its crass materialism? Even he, dim as were his lights 
and dark as were his days, had his unclouded moments of perception 
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when the world appeared as more than brilliant dust in motion, 
progress as something other than the bludgeoning of one’s fellow- 
men, and life as a thing potentially higher than a general scramble 
for the means of livelihood. A majesty more than human spoke 
to him through the surrounding veil, filling his mind with thoughts 
unwonted and his heart with secret stirrings, until he knew himself 
born to a better destiny than lay in this world’s compass. His first 
surprise would be to find how much had matter, and how little had 
spirit, counted in the years that had flown between. And this sur- 
prise would last until, by some great good stroke of fortune, he 
discovered—that wisdom is now supposed to consist, not in nursing 
sacred lights into a flame, but in snuffing out their gentle radiance, 
lest they lead us kindly on, in an age that has said to boldness, Be 
thou my brother, and to might, Be thou my brother’s keeper. 

And if, perchance, our prehistoric visitor happened into an 
assembly where the meaning of progress was under discussion by 
some of the free-lance philosophers of the day, would he be led 
to think that the latest view of it differed so very much from 
the one he himself used to entertain in the childhood days of hu- 
manity before the race had gone to school? How familiar it would 
seem to hear the statements made, that progress is the sloughing- 
off of formal restraint; the cult of the bold; the call of the wild; 
the doffing of the old and the donning of the new; a return to the 
primitive; a spirit of adventure brooking no interference from 
morality or convention; in a word—the doing of what no man 
dared do before, because custom shook her menacing finger at him 
and bade the docile, fearsome dog lie down! Hearing all this— 
the very latest, freshest outpouring of the mind human—would 
not our returning caveman think, and rightly, that in some respects, 
at least, however greatly it may have changed in others, the world 
in its old age is pretty much as he first knew it in its prime? 

Imagine him catching the drift of the following excerpts from 
recent literature, as they are being read to the spellbound public of 
the assembly, into which, for the sake of literary convenience, we 
are supposing him to have wandered. His strange appearance has 
drawn many an eye in his direction, as one of the attendants bows 
him into a seat and with a kindly smile takes down his name. 


I look out upon a futurist world of strife and tempest and 
struggling crowds—a world of revolt and rebellion, smitten 
by the acute angles and crimson bars of rage, a world risen 
in violent reaction against weakness and sentimentality, invalid- 
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ism, comfort, softness, luxury, and effeminate excess—against 
the toy woman, the worship of precedent, of research, of rules, 
of uninspired morality. Such a world shudders at the monotony 
of regulated habit and established reputation. That a thing has 
been done once is for it a sufficient reason why it should never 
be done again. And moving about in that world of hard and 
dangerous life that is full of rapid contrasts, and calls out the 
highest human capacities from hour to hour, I appear to see 
magnificent and adventurous men, tempestuous and proud, fight- 
ing their way side by side with magnificent and adventurous 
women, virile, gigantic, devoid of shame, loathing effeminacy, 
giving the breast to superb and violent infants, turbulent as 
Titans of the earthquake and volcano. 

Our motto: Be bold, be bold, there is not the smallest fear 
that anyone will be too bold.* 

Offensive license has seemed to be the only meaning of to-day’s 
rule of nature. But emphatically, now as five hundred years 
ago, there is another side, and all people who are not blinded 
by being either hopelessly bad or too drowsily good can see it. 
Why forget history? Violence even at its worst, I venture to 
say, has always been so much cost of a well-nigh priceless treas- 
ure. Often it is true, breach of the law may have been the 
law’s undoing, but also it has been the only way to the law’s 
fulfillment in independent life and character. Moreover, Chris- 
tendom has not come to her present license precipitately, what- 
ever the casual observer may be inclined to suppose. Back of 
to-day’s Protestantism, radical as it certainly is, there is the 
deliberation of centuries. Only gradually as precise dogma has 
been tempered by art, St. Augustine, for example, by Fra 
Angelico; and as art, so bound at first to creed and institution, 
has been in its turn freed by naturalism and science, and these, 
finally, by the still greater breadth and the still greater depth 
of recent anti-rationalistic philosophy, and its wandering, but 
also penetrating, informality of life and thought—only gradually, 
I say, has Christendom come to her present state. Her license, 
slowly and deliberately developing, is thus, as may be reasonably 
supposed, quite as truly the lawlessness of her best life, of her 
great spirit at last in the fullness of time set free from formal 
restraint, as that of a mere material violence. The material 
violence may indeed be, as was said, the cost, but not less also 
the opportunity. Throughout history has not cost, or price, 
been at once the root of all evil and the medium of all good? 


*The Impulse to Futurism. By Henry W. Nevinson. The Atlantic Monthly, 
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Could the spirit ever be truly free, if the flesh were bound? 
Not more certainly did Jupiter belong to the thunder and the 
lightning that the freed spirit of Christendom belongs to the 
present license and destruction.” 


The caveman rises to address the assembly. The usual courtesy 
of being asked to express his views has been extended to the 
stranger. We may suppose our visitor not unacquainted with the 
genius of the English tongue, and that this is not his first experience 
in public speaking. Having been for some time in America, where 
the sons of Boanerges all seem to have settled early and in great 
numbers, he has long since had his “ first experience,” or been more 
nimble than most of us in escaping. A thrill of expectancy— 
his name has been announced—is on the sea of upturned faces 
as he rises. Out of the past is to be heard a voice, and the hearers 
are all futurists. Could a more dramatic situation be imagined? 

“ Gentlemen,” he begins, “I have felt very much at home to- 
night, more so than has fallen to my lot since I came back to the 
haunts of men. At the splendors of your material civilization, at 
the glorious world of comfort in which you live, at the buzz and 
whir of all your avenues of industry and arteries of trade, I stand 
aghast. Under the sea, above it, and upon it you ride in ships. 
The forces of nature that to me were enemies are your domestic 
servants. A single throb of the cable puts you in touch with what 
is happening at the other end of the earth, and even the tremulous 
air has latterly become the winged messenger of your thoughts. To 
all this I have come back a more astonished stranger than Rip Van 
Winkle to his native village, after a far less eventful sleep. I 
am appalled by it, abashed, overwhelmed. 

“ Nothing of common interest seemed to exist between the ways 
of the prehistoric world and the ways of the modern until, wandering 
into this hall to-night, weary-worn with my search for points 
of contact, I heard ideas expressed which seemed to me echoes of 
that olden time when the woolly rhinoceros and myself divided the 
world between us, and the stars in their courses looked down upon 
a world less steady than theirs. The policy you advocate is one 
I put into effect myself, too many years ago to be counted, and for 
this reason I feel all the more encouraged to discuss its feasibility 
in the presence of this learned gathering. Nothing could be more 
instructive than an exchange of experiences. 


*The Power Behind the Throne. By Alfred H. Lloyd. Journal of Philosophy, 
Psychology, and Scientific Methods, December 3, 1914, pp. 674, 675. 
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“As I understand the proposition—advise me, please, if I 
have not caught your meaning fairly—you would make living and 
thinking thoroughly informal, pull them both completely out from 
under the domination of reason and all vested authority. Of the 
three great social laws—impulse, suggestion, and imitation—you 
would let but the first remain, lest future men should continue 
to be ‘made to order’ and human nature suffer from being forced 
to conform to type. Your contention is that art, industry, civiliza- 
tion; law, order, science; institutional morality and competition; 
the open war of the battlefield and the secret war of diplomacy, 
have so developed man’s character and overcome his instability, that 
a deeply spiritual self-control, harmony, power, or whatever else 
you may choose to call it, has now become the splendid inner 
inheritance of mankind. 

“Nature, like love, can now afford to laugh at locksmiths, 
you think, and bid the whole pack of external law makers begone 
and seek a useful occupation. Loose nature from its leading-strings, 
let it wander over green fields and pastures new, to seek its own 
expression to the fullest, and add untold riches of experience and 
achievement to its gathered store. Having fought its way to freedom 
and control, by means of the several agencies mentioned, nature— 
your idea is—should now be allowed to disport itself at will, without 
asking leave of anything or anybody. Naturalism, you claim, is 
a very different thing at the end of a civilization, from what it was 
at the beginning. Then it would have been dangerous to live the 
life of nature, because man’s spirit still needed the chastening 
influence of restraint; but now, when character is no longer to be 
acquired, coming to us ready-made by way of heredity, and freedom 
is an asset, not a liability—an unrestrained naturalism will pour a 
new elixir into life and send the staid old world giddily forwards 
with a quickened pulse. 

“Gentlemen, I wish to disagree with you. I am certainly 
qualified to speak of the joys of informal living and thinking, hav- 
ing tasted them myself to an extent which none of you ever shall, 
and found them stale and palling. No doubt, life has become for 
you so overrun with artifice and sham, the toy woman and the 
wooden man, that a little less assumed emotion, and a little more 
of the emotion that is real, would keep you from snapping at concert 
pitch, like an over-taut string, or perishing from over-coddling. 
But I am sore afraid, gentlemen, that in making relaxation a 
general principle, instead of an intermittent policy, you do but fly 
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from evils that you know to others which you wot not of. Char- 
acter or no character to steady him, a man cannot for long seek 
liberty for its own sake—freedom being a means, not an end that is 
worship-worthy in itself. Seeking new thrills, and getting them, 
soon ceases even.to be thrilling. Nothing wears off so quickly as 
a sharp edge, and all our appetites, save the higher ones of the 
spirit, know but short moments to their sating. Your new-sought 
freedom will not bring you anywhere but back again to your point 
of starting. It is idle to think that by tapping at the rock of the 
unknown, you will one day see it pour forth a rush of refreshing 
waters for a wandering race that prefers a mental wilderness of 
doubt to the promised land of faith and surety. 

“Tn the ancient world before history began, gentlemen, I had 
the fullest freedom imaginable to explore experience, and I swung 
aimlessly round the whole circuit of its thrills. In the pleasure- 
pain process I was, so to speak, brought up. And yet, comparing 
the restraints: of your existence with the informalities of mine, 
I would not for an instant wish the old conditions reéstablished. 
The principles of restraint under which the race now lives repre- 
sent, it seems to me, so much dearly won wisdom and beneficial 
experience on tap. For, history is experience, gentlemen—the 
experience of others recorded and thrown into propositional form, 
positive or negative; just as faith is the knowledge of others 
appropriated and made our own, that we may be strong with the 
strength of the more knowing and illumined with their lights. So 
far from diminishing true liberty, the positive dogmas of religion 
and the restraining influences which flow forth from them, serve 
rather to define a course of thought and action, marking off at the 
same time many wrong directions which we might otherwise, and 
to no profit in the end, be inclined to take. You seem to think that 
the only way to come by wisdom is to try all the roads of folly first. 
It is this general policy of adventure, based upon a confidence in 
untried things, to which you would commit yourselves and the 
world with you, in the hope that good may come of it and the 
face of the earth wear a fresher look. 

“Gentlemen, in endeavoring to rid life of all its directing 
and restraining principles, take heed lest you ‘empty the baby out 
with the bath,’ as they say in German. Of course, I am well aware 
that an individual does not necessarily stop being good the moment 
institutional authority loses its hold upon him. Acquired momen- 
tum is not lost so readily as that—at least, not in all cases, Force 
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of habit, force of custom keep men in appointed grooves, especially 
in a civilization like the present, where public opinion is Christian- 
ized, and the dead faith of the nations still haunts the memory of 
the wayward and dogs their steps. Through the medium of public 
opinion, visible authority still lays its restraining hand upon the 
unbeliever—in effect, if not in principle. So that, for all their 
boasted freedom and independence, these disciples of indifference 
still feed upon the letter of a law, of which they have lost the spirit. 
Parasites! Is this the right analogy? I dislike calling anybody 
out of name. 

“ But how long is it going to take public opinion to lose its 
Christian character and the restraining influence which it now has, 
in consequence? Only so long as it will take the private policy 
advocated here to-night, to become general—no longer. You do 
not suppose, do you, that the momentum acquired from previous 
disciplining is going to last forever, like perpetual motion, and be 
transmitted to posterity as an indeclinable heirloom? When public 
opinion—now the only medium in which visible authority still sur- 
vives for many—has lost its power to lash and sting the venturesome, 
think you that private opinion will still continue to discharge the 
functions of public; and that, if the latter beat the wayward with 
whips, the former will scourge them with scorpions? How can you 
even imagine such a contingency when you regard conscience as 
merely another name for custom—a weathercock for every wind 
to blow upon, instead of a magnetic needle trembling ever to the 
pole? 

“ Gentlemen, you confidently expect that man will maintain his 
present levels, and from these move steadily starwards, as the 
years rollon. I might pause for a moment here to show that science 
lends no countenance to your dreamy flights of fancy, but I prefer 
to remark, instead, that, even should your dream of man’s stability 
prove real, and pass over into the thing that men call history, it 
will have been through no assistance from philosophical plungers 
like you, living and thinking at the top of society, but from the 
saner, less adventurous underbody of mankind at the middle and 
the bottom. The ‘foolish’ will again save us from the ‘wise,’ and 
it will not have been the first time in history. And while I am 
on this point, let me tell you what I think is a fallacy that cannot 
be too soon corrected and discounted. You labor under the false 
impression that discipline and development are two opposite ten- 
dencies, the one headed towards stagnation, the other towards 
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development—between which we have to choose as between stand- 
ing still and moving. Gentlemen, would you believe me if I ventured 
to say in this august presence that restraint and development, so far 
from being two distinct and separate tendencies, as you imagine, 
‘are really constituent parts and contributory factors in one and 
the same forward movement—related to it as soul to body, as means 
to end, as rudder unto ship. 

“Tn all the walks of life man chooses, you will find restraint 
an accompanying factor of his progress, not an outside, alien 
influence running counter. Self-development, when you examine 
the matter closely, is the foregoing of some things to get others— 
it is no vain reaching-out for the moon. The getting and the 
foregoing are both there simultaneously—it all depends on what 
you want to get, how much you shall have to lose for its obtaining. 
And that man is most capable of attaining the highest development, 
in principle, if not in practice, according to my way of thinking, 
at any rate—who does not lose sight of the ultimate good in his 
seeking of the proximate. Let us suppose, for example, that a 
divine heritage is held out to him in addition to the human, and 
that he sees the necessity of exercising a certain amount of restraint 
and selection, if he is to win the two developments offered, and not 
content himself with one. Would you not say that his restraint, 
on such a supposition, was vital and not formal—inside his will 
as an inspiration, and not wholly outside it as an external rule or 
law? And were he to bind himself with inward joy and freedom 
to the law’s fulfilling, rejecting lower things for higher, lesser life 
for more—would you think him in stagnation’s pit, because he 
treaded not the paths that lead nowhere, but chose those, rather, 
that offered him the best possibilities in sight? 

“ You would have to condemn all life on this principle of yours, 
gentlemen, if you put it into general practice. Has not the physician 
to renounce the chance of becoming a great soldier, and the man 
of wars, in turn, must he not give up thinking that he will grow 
into a second Blackstone? The same companionship of culture 
and restraint presents itself wherever you may look—from a scien- 
tist in his laboratory to a philosopher in his den. A jack of all 
trades is master of none. Sacrifice is the soul of development, 
its appointed means, its vitally informing principle, its condition of 
obtainment. He who would make progress must do so with restraint 
constantly for his companion, and continuous sacrifice for his 
attendant spirit. Too much restraint may indeed dwarf nature 
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and stifle its growth, but what assurance have you that no restraint 
at all—save that which comes entirely from within—will expand 
it? There is a golden mean, above which and below which should 
we venture, we shall return with hands either soiled or empty, 
perhaps both. 

“So that, in the last analysis, whether in religion or in life, 
the end and aim of restraint, when reasonable—and it is always 
reasonable to seek an absolute in preference to a relative good— 
- is not to restrain, but to develop—the exact reverse, gentlemen, 
of your conception of its nature and effects. No man practices 
repression for repression’s sake, and you are on a false trail if 
you think Christianity stands sponsor for any such false motive. 
Unrestricted opportunity—a good thing before we make our choice 
of some particular line of work, view of life, or way of living— 
would make a bedlam of the world, did not the spirit of free, 
restraining choice keep ever urging us, like the proverbial shoemaker, 
to stick unremittingly to our last. The indefinite is charming until 
we try to grasp it, or eke out a subsistence by its means; and so is 
the rainbow until we make a mad journey to the point where the 
foot of its arch of splendor is supposed to touch the earth. 

“ There has been a thought in the back of my mind all evening, 
gentlemen, wondering, I suppose, if its turn for utterance would 
ever come, and I may as well out with it here, to stop its importun- 
ings. Early in the course of my present visit—we are still ex- 
changing earthly experiences, gentlemen—I learned that many years 
before your time and centuries, if not ages, after mine, there 
appeared among men a Gentle One Who taught a larger view of 
life than any I have heard from the lips of moderns. He said, if 
I remember rightly, that the meaning of life is to be sought, not in 
any relation to the present environment, but in a fuller life to 
come. And He laid down the principle, did this Gentle One—that 
the only way to see things in their proper light, true perspective, 
and full bearing, is to keep the thought of the kingdom of God and 
His justice uppermost and central. Am I not right in quoting the 
great Teacher to the effect that He came, not to destroy, but to 
fulfill ? 

“Imagine, my surprise, therefore, when I heard one of the 
speakers of the evening declare that as sure as Jupiter belonged to 
the thunder and the lightning, just so sure did the present license and 
destruction belong to the freed spirit of Christendom. I noticed at 
the time that he said Christendom, not Christianity. He wisely 
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chose the more hospitable term—one that leaves ample room for 
herding the sheep and the goats within the same enclosure, as if 
each were equally representative and imbued with the same spirit 
and nature. The thing that struck me forcibly, as I heard the 
speaker unbosoming himself of this strange utterance, was that the 
amount of Christianity now surviving in certain parts of Christen- 
dom must be infinitesimally small, and of a brand not easily 
recognized for genuine. Stress was laid by this same speaker, 
on the fact that the breaking of a law leads in the end to its fulfill- 
ment quite as often as it does to its overthrow or complete rejection. 
By which he meant, I take it, that experience itself contains all the 
restraints needed for a law’s observance, without our bothering 
about reason, conscience, or external authority of any kind, 

“A burnt child’s dread of fire, I know, is worth more than a 
thousand admonitions. - More disciplining the blistered finger of a 
babe than the monitory finger of nurse or parent. What is external 
authority, or rational rules, as compared to a sore and bandaged 
digit, with its accompanying tribute of tears to nature’s rough 
mishandling? How much better to entrust a child to the tender 
bosom of mother ocean, than to bid the young adventurer hang his 
clothes on a hickory limb and not go near the water? Who could 
declaim on the merits of temperance, like an old toper, whose 
alimentary canal had known its blissful moments of irrigation, 
before the long drought came, and a guard had been set upon his 
lips?—truly a case of ‘inspired’ morality, not only in the futurist 
sense, but also in another. And who might discourse of sin, like 
the sinner, with ways long since full mended? Or who of murder, 
like the man who had actually brought about another soul’s 
dispatching? All experts these who know whereof they speak; 
and none better expert testimony than theirs this side of kingdom 
come; also none worse, or more superfluous. ‘This is certainly 
going to be.a lesson to me,’ said a poor unfortunate, as he stepped 
upon the gallows-trap and under the dangling noose for execution. 
Poor wight! He could have anticipated by knowledge what he 
so bitterly learned from experience.” 

At this point the old caveman, thoroughly aroused, went 
straight to the heart of his theme, not faltering once. “‘ This 
experience-business is being carried too far,” he declared. ‘“ The 
man who does not fall knows more about the nature of temptation, 
feels more keenly its allurement and sees more vividly its advantages, 
than the man who does. The yielding victim gives way before 
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he recognizes the whole of the attractiveness, and the result is 
that his actual experimenting with evil leaves him with less real 
knowledge of it than is gathered by the man who experienced the 
full force of the temptation without succumbing. The victim thus 
comes up from experience with really less advantageous knowledge 
than the man who refused to go down. Other sides of the tempta- 
tion, not considered by its victim at the time of the first experiment, 
will intrude themselves on a later vision, and he will make a second 
investigation, just to see if things really are as imagination paints 
them; and he will make it with the same results. From which 
I would infer, gentlemen, that your contemplated self-riddance of 
all ‘formal restraint’—by which you mean thinking as distinct from 
experiencing—will really result in less knowledge than in more. 
And that is the curious cross-purpose, to my mind, involved in 
your prospective return to nature. You seek the more, but it is 
the less that comes. 

“ Experience is a costly school, gentlemen, and some will learn 
in no other, but I do not see why these some should pose as the 
type, and sit for the composite photograph, of all their kind. I 
will go further and say that experience is too costly a school in 
which to seek an education. That is why nature has provided what 
might aptly be called the less expensive, more economical method 
of looking before we leap—of thinking before we speak or act. 
‘Natural selection’ is at work, you say, and there is no need to care 
what reason thinks, so long as law, sleepless, untiring law, is in 
charge of human destiny. Your confidence is my doubt, gentlemen, 
and what appears to you the strength of the natural selection theory 
seems to me its weakness. Why, gentlemen, if that theory were 
at work in the primeval world out of which I have come to revisit 
this whirring planet; if the bee, for instance, in his first efforts 
at honey-gathering, had to try a thousand wrong ways of tapping 
a flower’s petal before discovering the way that was right, he 
would have perished before he got his education, and so would 
all the gilded members of his tribe. There would have been no 
survival of the fittest, because there would have been no fitness to 
survive. Would you condemn all men, similarly, and at this late 
date, always to be experimenters, never knowers, on the authority © 
of a theory that breaks down even in its own field of biology, and, 
according to latest reports, has nothing to do with the phenomena of 
heredity?? No, gentlemen. Knowledge—not necessarily experi- 


*See extract from London Nature in Current Opinion, January, 1915, p. 32. 
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mental knowledge—is the prime requisite of life, freedom, and 
progress. To appreciate values, it is necessary to understand them, 
it is not necessary, in addition, to experience their opposites. That 
would but make assurance doubly sure, which is a poor economic 
policy for race or individual to adopt. One does not have to ex- 
plore a vice to appreciate the opposite virtue; go to war before 
realizing the blessedness of peace; or rush madly out to a deed of 
violence, in order to become acquainted, by contrast, with the purr 
of domestic felicity. Knowledge keeps down the price of needful 
information; experience raises it, to no purpose, in things already 
known and sufficiently discounted beforehand. 

“No wonder you talk about the ‘cost’ of progress, though I 
think you should be more exact and say: the cost of doing away 
with ‘ formal restraints ;’ in other words, the cost of useless expe- 
rience to the contrary. License is no necessary step in the develop- 
ment of liberty, nor price to be paid for its securing, however much 
you may cry from the housetops that it is. You are writing history 
in accord with your own theory, gentlemen, when you say so, and 
this is not a method which the muse herself approves. There are 
two tendencies in history—the one downward, the other up—and 
the two are as irreducible as day and night. Man deviates, he does 
not always go straight forwards, and you cleverly cover up the 
deviations under the metaphor of ‘costs.’ It is quite true that man 
pays for wrong directions taken—nature punishes us equally for 
our mistakes as for our crimes—but the mistakes and crimes are 
not constituent parts of the movement we.call progress; rather 
are they, and at most, but indirect, oblique factors, and not always 
even that. Good may come of evil, and often does—not, as you 
imagine, because evil is a direct means unto good, but because 
it is so violent and distinct a departure from it in another direction, 
that the evil-doers and the world with them are finally shocked 
back into the straighter paths, from ways that had been better left 
untried. Unless we proceed upon the optimistic assumption that 
whatever is happens for the best—an assumption, by the way, 
which underlies all that has been contended here to-night, and to 
my mind begs the whole question in debate—we must employ the 
word ‘evolution’ for the course of wrong and error, reserving the 
word ‘progress’ for the paths of truth and right. 

“When, therefore, one of the speakers claimed, in the course 
of his remarks, that the present license of Christendom was a part 
of the ‘lawlessness of her best life,’ the freeing of her great spirit 
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from the formalities of restraint, I think he confounded evolution 
with progress—the evolution of the disintegrating principles of the 
Reformation with the original genius of the Christian religion itself. 
I cannot, for the life of me, understand, gentlemen, why any man 
should divorce the restraints of the Christian religion from the 
positive truths and inspirations in which these restraints are rooted 
and have their being. They are a part of that liberty to go to the 
Infinite, of that freedom to seek the Absolute—which is another 
thing altogether from the license inherent in the search and worship 
of the indefinite. You cry out.against the light yoke and burden 
sweet of the former, simply because you will brook no master, 
and want a world all to yourselves in which to live without direction. 
You would inherit the past without inheriting the faith and spirit 
that created it, you would make the things you depend upon the 
guarantees of your independence. And so you declare the days of 
disciplining man’s spirit ended and bid him kick from under his feet 
the ladder of his elevation. 

“ Let me say, too, gentlemen, how surprised I am at the over- 
stress you lay on the dynamic aspect of religion, life, and history— 
on effortful action as distinct from intellectual thought. One would 
imagine, from your impassioned utterances, that the rational aspect, 
equally belonging to all three, had no right to be there at all, and 
that civilization suffered untold loss in allowing it to develop. Did 
you ever reflect on the seriousness and responsibility of this state- 
ment, especially since the present war burst out of the blue to stun 
thinking humanity back to its senses? Are we complex human 
beings made so wholly for acting, and not at all for knowing, as you 
suppose, and would you, in the light of present happenings, resolve 
all men into independent centres of activity without a rational prin- 
ciple of any kind to bring them together and codrdinate their aims? 
Is Western civilization, think you, to be built up anew in that 
misguided fashion? Must we rid ourselves of reason—the great 
commoner—and accept the leadership of his two blind companions— 

action and emotion—instead? Is great Pan dead, and who slew 
him, for die a natural death he never did. 


We figure to ourselves 
The thing we like, and then we build it up, 
As chance will have it, on the rock or sand; 

For thought is tired of wandering o’er the world, 
And home-bound fancy runs her bark ashore. 
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“ What kind of salvation is this you would bring us ?—salvation 
by works without either faith or knowledge for their informing 
principle; nothing but experiencing, and all too much of that, I fear, 
in some directions. Activism you call the new view, piping to it 
with your reeds as if time’s noblest offspring were its last. Is not 
knowing a kind of action? And if from action our cue must ever- 
more be taken, why not from this—the more redeeming—as from 
other sorts. Plainly it is a member of the same family, unless 
you should confound agile intuitive reason with discursive reasoning 
—its slower-paced, more meditative cousin, one degree removed. 
Why may we not have light and heat and motion—all three together 
—from the mental dynamo, as from the electric one that bears us 
onward in the night? Why the hindlights of action in preference 
to the headlights of reason? Because, forsooth, all codes are cold 
and formal! But so is starlight till the mariner warms it in his 
heart and conscience to get direction. Poor Tom’s a-cold, and has 
so many fellow shiverers, you would light an independent fire for 
each, and let it fiercely burn—taking out insurance policies before- 
hand, however, in the Darwin Heredity and Variation Company, 
Limited. 

“T sore misdoubt, gentlemen, if the ‘beautiful children of the 
future’ will all be heirs apparent, as you suppose, to the present 
heights and levels. You fly to prophecy just when I am led to 
expect the prose of science. Would not a little of that restraint 
which you call ‘formal’ help to tighten up your thought? Character, 
it seems to me, is earned, not wholly inherited like a lump of gold 
or a family portrait. Then there is such a thing as squandering 
one’s inheritance, after the fashion of the prodigal son; and not all 
prodigal sons return to the father’s house to continue the family 
traditions, as I have had occasion to observe. In fact, I think you 
do not half-believe this ‘natural inheritance theory’ yourselves. You 
have recently established a new science, called ‘eugenics,’ for the 
bodily improvement of posterity. This shows that you recognize 
the necessity of human selection, and that natural selection is not 
considered sufficient even by you, its doughty champions and de- 
fenders! Perhaps, as the French say, this will prove to be the ‘point 
of insertion’ for still further admissions, and we may yet hear of a 
movement having for its object sound souls as well bodies. 

“ Gentlemen, your general philosophy of adventure, based upon 
over-confidence in things untried, is not itself a.result of experience 
—have you noticed that? . There is no proof that a progressive evo- 
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lution is occurring at this moment, though no moment in the history 
of the world was ever so crowded with the varieties of change and 
adventure as is this. And lest you think me far too bold in thus 
challenging your main asumption—one of the speakers recom- 
mended boldness earlier in the evening, if you remember, and I am 
acting on his suggestion—let me quote Doctor William Bateson, 
more qualified than any man living to speak on the subject of 
heredity. Says the Doctor: “Those who would proclaim that what- 
ever is, is right, will be wise henceforth to base this faith frankly on 
the impregnable rock of superstition, and to abstain from direct 
appeals to natural fact.’* I have done, gentlemen, and I thank you 
for the interest with which you have heard me through.” 

When the caveman finished, a patter of excited comment re- 
sounded through the hall. Some thought the uninvited guest a 
rude barbarian still, with no response in his sodden soul to the 
freshness and beauty of futurism. Others, less disposed to judge 
him harshly, took the milder view that in an assembly of philo- 
sophical adventurers an ancient member of the profession was en- 
titled to a hearing. One old gentleman, dignified in garb and mien, 
with a smile that sought to unite its spreading ripples with the crow’s 
tracks under his eyes, was observed to chuckle audibly, and more 
than once, at the thought that a modern audience should be bearded 
in its den by one of the ancients and accused of superstition. This 
appeared to him a joyous morsel, and he rolled it under his tongue 
with undisguised relish. Those nearest him in the press of the re- 
ceding throng dismissed his unsolicited comments as an old man’s 
maunderings. Yet somehow when the “children of a larger growth” 
were all out again under the bejewelled heavens, and on their way 
homeward through the night, the thought kept coming back, un- 
bidden, that the old caveman had remained unspoilt by contact with 
the more knowing and less wise. For wisdom sees things in all 
their relations; science only in some. 


*Ibid., p. 32. 








CARDINAL MERCIER, PRIMATE OF BELGIUM. 
BY WILLIAM P. H. KITCHIN, PH.D. 


Sa c —p>—wt 1 ER the rulers of the belligerent nations and the 
military chiefs now engaged in a titanic struggle for 
aA the mastery, there is no man more in the eye of the 


<2 


AAU Ses me public or more talked about to-day than Desiré 
Gre — Joseph Cardinal Mercier, Archbishop of Malines and 
Primate of Belgium. With his glorious cathedral a ruin, his palace 
violated and injured by the soldiery, his magnificent diocese reduced 
almost to a desert, he stands before Europe to-day as Belgium’s 
most outraged, and at the same time most valiant, citizen. The 
world at large, who knows him only by his public utterances, may 
be interested to obtain a nearer and more intimate view of him 
through the spectacles of a former pupil of his, who lived under his 
roof, tried to imbibe his spirit and methods, and has never ‘ceased 
to remain in close correspondence with him. 

Desiré Mercier was born sixty-four years ago in the little vil- 
lage of Braine l’Alleud, almost touching the historic field of Water- 
loo and in sight of its monuments. For the village of Waterloo 
is a good three miles from the battlefield, but Braine l’Alleud only 
a few minutes walk. Young Mercier completed his preliminary 
studies at the college of Saint-Rambaud of Malines, and although 
a good student he evinced no exceptional brilliancy; in the graduat- 
ing class he obtained seventh place. He was sent to Louvain to 
make his theological course, and profited by his intercourse with 
foreign students to acquire English and German, both of which 
languages he can speak and write fluently. Ordained priest in 
1874, he was appointed Professor of Philosophy at the Petit Semi- 
naire of Malines. There he remained eight years, gaining a perfect 
knowledge of Flemish, the mother tongue of northern Belgium; a 
good working knowledge of Italian and Spanish, and laying broad 
and deep the foundations ofthat immense philosophical erudition 
which was afterwards to make him the boldest and most successful 
leader of the Neo-Scholastic or Thomistic movement. 

In the Belgium of forty years ago Thomistic philosophy was 
not in honor. Cartesianism in one form or another was the domi- 
nant theory; while at Louvain the ontologistic theories of Ubaghs, 
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Laforet, and their school still held sway. In 1879 Leo XIII. 
called on all Catholics to rally round the philosophy of St. Thomas ; 
the following year he asked the bishops of Belgium to found a spe- 
cial chair of Thomistic philosophy at Louvain University. In defer- 
ence to the Pope’s wishes the new chair was established and confided 
to Abbé Mercier, who began his lectures in October, 1882. Young 
then and unknown, there seemed small likelihood of the new profes- 
sor ever making the world ring with his name or becoming known 
outside the narrow circle of a quiet university town. But his 
influence over his pupils, his power of exciting effort and arousing 
ideal, his extraordinary knowledge of thinkers from Aristotle to 
William James, the amazing clarity and charm of his exposition soon 
gave him a unique reputation in the city on the Dyle; while his 
first lectures published simply in Cours Autographié' excited quite 
a furore by the new critical theories advocated and their searching 
examination of Kantism. Success inspired him with higher ambi- 
tions, and urged him to seek a wider field of action. Why not in 
place of one professor establish a Faculty of Thomistic Philosophy 
at Louvain? Why not be thoroughly abreast with the science of 
our day as St. Thomas was with his, and conciliate the unchanging 
dogmas of Christian metaphysics with the evolution of modern 
ideas? Why not have a Catholic philosophical review perfectly 
well able to hold its own with The Metaphysical Review, Mind, 
Kantstudien, or any other? Why not establish a seminary for the 
young clerics attending these courses which might be a nursery of 
Catholic philosophers, and from which they might go forth as from 
a hive to carry Neo-Thomism to the ends of the earth? Abbé 
Mercier was summoned to Rome, received in private audience by 
Leo XIII., and asked to sketch then and there a programme of his 
proposed institute. In a few moments he outlined to His Holiness 
his glorious dream. The Pontiff was delighted, authorized him to 
begin at once, and made him a domestic prelate. 

In 1892 the new faculty began its work, and the following year 
the Revue Neo-Scolastique was launched. Science went hand in 
hand with philosophy, the observation of the laboratory with the 
erudition of the lecture hall; the aim of the new institute was “ to 
complete by association the insufficiency of the isolated worker,” 

Cours Autographié meant lectures hand-written by a good penman, then mul- 
tiplied by some mechanical process, and distributed in fascicules amongst the 
students. The Cours Autographié cost very little, and it gave the professor the 
opportunity of testing and correcting his work by actual teaching: At Louvain it 


was usually the first step towards definite publication. 
VOL. C.—47 
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and its desire “to create an establishment suitable for the harmonious 
development of both science and philosophy.” The beginnings were 
small and humble—for a time only eight pupils attended the semi- 
nary—administrative difficulties too hindered the work, but Mon- 
signor Mercier persevered, and little by little his institute grew 
and prospered. From all parts of the world pupils came, foreign 
bishops emulated the example of the Belgian hierarchy in their 
respective dioceses, and even the religious orders sent members to 
be trained at the Ecole Saint Thomas. The upward and onward 
march of the institute was admirably sketched by Abbé Deploige 
in the toast he offered Monsignor Mercier the day of his consecration 
to the see of Malines. 


Professor Mercier conceived the idea of an institute of higher 
philosophy from the very first years of his teaching. The daily 
study of St. Thomas had revealed to him the splendor, unknown 
or despised, of a marvelous period and the glory of the me- 
dizval Church, which then led the vanguard of intellectual prog- 
ress. To reconquer for the Church this lost place by creating 
a new centre of higher studies, a new focus of scientific activity, 
such was the ambition of Monsignor Mercier and the inspiring 
idea of his institute. Utopia, they said, some twelve years ago, 
when the project having been encouraged by Leo XIII. was jist 
being put into execution. A Utopia? gentlemen. At this very 
moment an ardent and gifted youth from all our provinces and 
dioceses throng the halls of the institute. And they fraternize 
there with the youth come from beyond our frontiers; for the 
institute has become an international centre; the works of 
Monsignor Mercier have been translated into all the languages 
of Europe; his review, the Neo-Scolastique, has readers in all 
the countries of the world. French, Germans, Spaniards, Sicil- 
ians, Austrians, Italians live side by side at the Seminaire Leon 
XIII. united in the same desire of scientific apostleship. Ireland 
and Holland send to be trained at the institute the professors 
of their future Catholic universities. Poland confides to 
it the élite of her young clergy. Washington, Fribourg, Paris, 
Rome copy the plan of studies pursued at the Mercier institute. 
The young and brilliant Bishop of Bergamo, Monsignor Radini- 
Tedeschi, informed us but yesterday of a similar intention. 
From the laity and the clergy the movement is passing to the 
religious orders, who in their turn borrow from the institute - 
its teaching methods. The movement is general. It is a verit- 
able philosophical renaissance which astonishes and fills with 
admiration the Picavets at Paris, the Morsellis at Genoa, and the 
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Doerings at Berlin Twenty years ago, Monsignor, Provi- 
dence brought us into your path Curiosity, sometimes a 
well-inspired friend, brought us to your lectures. Your teach- 
ing, clear, living, modern, given with conviction, won us. Your 
kindness charmed us. We gave ourselves up to you. Thanks, 
Monsignor, for all the good you have since done to our souls 

Thanks above all for having given to our lives an object . 
in associating us to your work We shall continue to serve 
your institute with the same docility, the same joy, the same 
eager energy, happy to be able under the leadership of an 
apostle of Christ, to contribute to realizing the desire of Pius X., 
the chief of the apostles, instaurare omnia in Christo. 


- In the early summer of 1899, I first met Monsignor Mercier, 
the following September I entered Seminaire Leon XIII. as his 
pupil. He was then in his fiftieth year, an extraordinarily tall man 
with iron-gray hair, and as thin as a lath. His features were 
irregular but kindly; the forehead extremely wide, and domeshaped 
with arching brows; the teeth large, white, and prominent; the 
eyes of light brown, glorious, inspiring, with a strange glowing 
brilliancy that I remarked also in the eyes of Leo XIII.; the pre- 
vailing expression of his face was a pensive melancholy. His voice 
was pitched rather high, and did not possess a note of music; when 
preaching or lecturing in a large apartment, he was inclined to 
maintain a uniform key which sounded somewhat monotonous. His 
character was kindness personified, and about as perfect as it is given 
to mortal man to become here below. In three years I never heard 
a harsh word from him; I never saw him angry or impatient. I 
was privileged to be his guest at Malines for a few days in 1909. 
I looked forward to the meeting with some trepidation, remembering 
that power tries men and eminence changes them. But his glad smile 
of greeting at once reassured me; the Cardinal was the same fatherly 
friend I had known in my student days. Truly indeed, 


The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gow’d for a’ that. 


Cardinal Mercier is pure gold through and through, twenty- 
four carat every ounce of him without any alloy. Nor has he lost 
his courage or resignation in his present crushing trials. Writing 
to me October 5, 1914, while the investment of Antwerp was pro- 
gressing, his Eminence said: “ At the very moment I am tracing 
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these lines, Antwerp, our last refuge, is threatened with bombard- 
ee May God protect us!...... Above all, however, my 
predominant feeling is a constant admiration for the valor, faith, 
and endurance of our country.” But not one word of blame for 
the enemy who brought his country to such an awful pass. And I 
am perfectly sure that when on January 2d and 6th German officers 
violated his domicile, forced him to submit to an interrogatory, 
and tried to compel him to withdraw his famous Pastoral, not one 
angry or even impolite word did he utter; all he said was one firm 
non possumus, and then was ready to lay down his life rather than 
budge from that position. 

Although Monsignor Mercier usually dined and supped at the 
seminary, and assisted at the religious exercises of each day, he did 
not live under its roof. He lived in a curious old Flemish structure 
at the entrance of the grounds. His working powers were enor- 
mous; he rose punctually at five a. M., said Mass for us at six, and 
all day long, and up to a late hour at night, he wrote his books, or 
studied old and new philosophers in view of coming lectures and 
review articles. Over the mantelpiece in his study, was inscribed 
in artistic Gothic characters, “ labora sicut bonus miles Christi Jesu,” 
and he certainly fulfilled the admonition to the letter. His study 
was on the second story of his house, a large bare-floored room 
lined with books from top to bottom. His writing table was of 
ordinary varnished pine, exactly the same as those supplied to the 
seminarians; a small crucifix always lay before him on this table, 
and when hearing confessions, or giving us a spiritual conference, 
he invariably carried this crucifix in his hand. Another table, large 
and square, and laden with books, also stood in the room; two or 
three common wooden chairs, a small armchair, an oil-painting 
of his mother, a plaster bust of St. Thomas, a priedieu and nothing 
more. There were none of those pretty knick-knacks, none of the 
comfortable lounges or elegant desks with which we of the New 
World are accustomed to cheer and beguile our loneliness. It was 
the workshop of a hard student, and the cell of an ascetic as well. 

Monsignor was a man of one subject—all his studies and aims 
centred around philosophy. He had the utmost contempt for dilet- 
tantism; and he was certain a multiplicity of interests and studies 
barely touched on could end only there. Of course the works of St. 
Thomas were the mainspring of his creed; and these with their 
chief commentators, Capreoli, Cajetan, John of St. Thomas, Syl- 
vester Ferraris, he knew perfectly. Aristotle’s works too he knew 
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extremely well, and quoted the Stagirite frequently. Nor was his 
knowledge of Kant and the numerous commentators of the thorny 
sage of K6nigsberg less complete. Indeed it would be difficult to 
find anywhere a more searching criticism of Kant’s various theories 
than in the works of Monsignor Mercier passim. The most crabbed, 
impossible sciolists, who ever befogged Kant’s speculations by a 
misnamed Einleitung, Monsignor could reduce to order and method, 
and express what they meant, but failed to say, in two or three 
simple propositions. Indeed I fancy that like Coleridge fathering 
his poetic flights and philosophic musings on “ Bell and Ball, Ball 
and Bell,’ so too Monsignor Mercier sometimes in his charity 
credited these Kantian gentry with his own ideas, and read into their 
tortured and involved circumlocutions what he might have said 
himself had he been speaking from their viewpoint. The most 
difficult subjects he could render easy and attractive, the most 
barren, charming, so admirable was his exposition, so rigid and 
painstaking his method, so apt his powers of illustration. 

He might have been a notable man of letters had he not pre- 
ferred to devote his life to philosophy. But he did not seek literary 
graces, nor did he ever read authors whose main recommendation 
was style. I do not believe he ever read a line of Shakespeare; 
I never heard him speak of Goethe or Schiller; Newman he knew 
only through his Grammar of Assent. Monsignor’s copy of this 
work was blue-pencilled in a hundred places. The American poets 
Longfellow, Poe, Whittier were utterly unknown to him; but he 
had studied all William James’ works and quoted them frequently. 
One day at table a discussion arose among the students on the merits 
of the Roman historians and orators; Monsignor said he rather 
liked Tacitus, the rest he dammed with faint praise. The only two 
great writers, great in other ways as well, read assiduously by him 
were St. Bernard and Dante. An enormous edition of St. Bernard 
in huge folio volumes, considerably the worse for wear, stood in 
the hall just outside his study door. Dante he knew very well, and 
used to quote him. with much apropos. The whole secret of his 
literary craft was to express his ideas as clearly and simply as 
possible; he possessed no other. 

The long vacation at Louvain lasted more than three months. 
Monsignor would have considered it criminal to devote so much 
time to recreation. Was not recreation-time meant to enable pro- 
fessors to amass new materials, and elaborate new academic 
schemes? His usual amount of holidays was three weeks; some- 
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times as a deplorable yielding to human infirmity he granted himself 
a month. He divided this time between the old homestead at 
Braine I’ Alleud, where a maiden sister resided, and the houses of his 
brother, Dr. Leon Mercier, a medical practitioner of Brussels. 
Both this brother and sister have been dead some years, and there 
remain to the Cardinal of his immediate family only one other 
sister, in religion Sceur Salisia Mercier, and three nephews, sons 
of the late Dr. Mercier. One of these nephews, Master Paul 
Mercier, always spent a part of the vacation with his uncle at 
Louvain. When I knew him he was a little boy of ten or twelve; 
a little lamb was always brought to act as a playmate for him, and 
Paul and the lamb romped about the lawn of the institute all day 
long enjoying themselves immensely. As death removed the mem- 
bers of the Cardinal’s family, he buried himself more and more in 
study and professional duties, but he still attended occasionally the 
Catholic congresses held in the various cities of Europe. He had 
been in England several times, and while staying at Oxford had 
received attentions from Dr. Jowett, the famous Master of Balliol 
College; Ireland he had visited once and participated, I think, in 
the celebration of some Maynooth anniversary; America he always 
intended to see, but unforeseen events postponed the journey; he 
has not yet seen the New World, he will scarcely see it now. 

Though Monsignor Mercier eschewed and disliked controversy, 
he had the talent of launching crushing replies, barbed with a polite 
irony entirely French, and some journalists who attempted to poke 
fun at him and his religion found the laugh turned against them- 
selves. One of his neatest answers in this connection was to the 
editor of the Belgian socialist sheet, Le Peuple. This paper printed 
(without authorization of course) a letter of Cardinal Mercier’s, 
and added to each paragraph spicy comments of its own. His 
Eminence replied : 


You have had the kindness to publish my letter, and I thank 
you for it. Certainly I could not expect it to be published. 
without comment. You should justify yourself in the eyes of 
your readers, and make them think you were in perfect good 
faith. And I do not blame you for this bit of special pleading. 
A public confession without the least excuse is beyond human 
weakness; nor does the Church require so much from her 
children. She would like them certainly to have perfect con- 
trition, but she is satisfied with imperfect contrition, and a secret 
promise to relapse no more. The request for absolution that 
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‘ 


you are good enough to make to me contains implicitly these two 
, essential conditions. I absolve you then with all my heart, but 

I urge on you in conclusion this advice of my divine Master, 
“ Go and sin no more!” 


i 
t 


On February 8, 1906, Monsignor Mercier was appointed Arch- 
bishop of Malines. The news of his appointment became known at 
Louvain early in the morning, and produced a veritable explosion 
of enthusiasm amongst the students. On that and the two suc- 
ceding days more than a thousand telegrams of congratulation 
reached the Archbishop-elect. His past and present pupils wished 
to have the pleasure of giving him a pectoral cross; a subscription 
opened for that purpose soon exceeded eight thousand francs. The 
prelate refused to devote this large sum to the purpose mentioned ; 
he said he wanted only an ordinary pectoral cross; with the re- 
mainder he would found a prize for the best philosophical essay 
presented at the institute. His consecration, performed by Mon- 
signor Vico, Papal Nuncio to Belgium, took place at Malines, 
March 25, 1906. 

During the eight years of his episcopate, the energy formerly 
devoted to scientific apostleship has been given just as unstintingly 
to pastoral work. His retreat to his seminarians was honored by 
a special brief of Pius X., in which His Holiness says: 


I accept with the greatest pleasure the dedication of the con- 
ferences, which Your Eminence has given to the pupils of 
Malines’ Seminary. In accepting it I wish above all to give, 
if possible, more authority to the teachings and exhortations 
which they contain, and which good seminarians will consider 
henceforward as being specially addressed to them by the very 
Vicar of Jesus Christ. 


After such commendation any further praise would be a mere 
impertinence. The foregoing work was published in 1907; the 
following year Cardinal Mercier published a retreat for his priests, 
of which it is sufficient to say that it has already been translated into 
three languages. In addition to these books his various pastorals 
and other discourses up to 1913 have been published in three large 
volumes, both at Brussels and Paris.2, The Cardinal has made the 
most uncompromising pronouncements on the temperance question. 
While recognizing that Belgium is not yet ripe for teetotalism, he 


?Guvres Pastorales. 3 vols. in 8vo. Dewit 4 Bruxelles; Gabalda a Paris, 
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urges by many means and methods war on drink, and is particularly 
anxious to have gin, absinthe, and similar poisons utterly banned. 
His very long and learned conference on this burning topic, pro- 
nounced at Liége in December, 1908, is a model of its kind, fairly 
bristles with facts and references, and diluted with the usual 
commonplaces, would furnish the ordinary temperance lecturer 
with a dozen discourses. 

In a very beautiful conference on art the Cardinal speaks with 
patriotic pride of the masterpieces of Belgium. 


Do not the ravishing homes of our old Flemish cities, of 
Bruges, for instance, embellish and perfume family life? The 
town halls of Audenarde, of Louvain, of Brussels; the halls 
of Ypres; the belfrys of Bruges, of Ghent, of Tournai, of 
Courtrai, are they not living witnesses of the civic pride begotten 
in our ancestors by their municipal liberties? 


Further on he says: 


Travel through Italy—Milan, Florence, Rome, Naples, Assisi, 
Siena, Perugia; visit the great museums of Europe; besides 
the museums of Italy, those of Amsterdam and The Hague, of 
Antwerp, of Dresden, the National Gallery of London, the 
Prado and Seville, and suppose that, in a moment of madness 
irreligious vandalism should destroy, both in sculpture and paint- 
ing, everything inspired by religious, Christian and Catholic 
ideas, tell me how much of really true and great art would 
remain. 


Seeing his people’s sufferings, and powerless to help them, 
Cardinal Mercier is to-day crowned with a sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow. Cruel and crushing as his trial is he does not despair; 
he is essentially a man of prayer; and in his desolate palace of 
Malines, under the shadow of his ruined cathedral, he spends long 
hours in devotion. The Epistles of St. Paul were always his 
favorite subject of meditation, and no doubt every day he realizes 
more deeply the truth and beauty of the Apostle’s words: “ God is 
faithful, Who will not suffer you to be tempted above your strength; 
but will make also with temptation an issue, that you may be able 
to bear it” (1 Cor. x. 13). 
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THE UNDYING FLAME. 


BEING A LETTER FROM LUCIUS 2MILIUS CZECINA, AT ROME, TO 
HIS SISTER, CORNELIA, AT LONDINIUM IN BRITAIN, 
ANNO DOMINI 163. 


BY HAMILTON BOGART DOX. 


Gaae AM writing so soon again, my dear sister, because my 
il friend Quintus Gracchus, who sets out for Britain 
to-morrow, offered to be the bearer of a message 
home, and because I have had a strange experience, 
in which I feel you will be interested. Our cousin, 
Publius, has been indefatigable in showing me the wonders of this 
mighty city, the home of our ancestors for centuries (till it pleased 
the gods to make our grandsire a British merchant), but to-day came 
the climax of all. It was nothing less than—but I will begin at the 
beginning, and try to tell you everything in its proper order, a feat 
of which you say I am incapable. 

Upon the last day of the moon, then, as Publius and I were 
returning from the baths—where everyone spends half his time, 
and where on this particular occasion a vilely awkward slave so 
scraped me with his strigil that I was raw from shoulders to waist— 
I say, as we were coming from the baths, Publius stopped short in 
his walk, and struck his fist into his palm. 

“ By Bacchus, I have an idea!” he cried. 

“Tf that is the case, O my Publius,” I replied, “let us have a 
cup of wine in honor of the event.” 

“ Poor wit!” said he. “Cease your barbarous British clown- 
ing while I instruct you.” 

“ Willingly,’ I answered. “So rare an opportunity should 
not be lost.” 

“ Briefly, it is this. I will take you to a Christian service in 
one of the underground cemeteries—a curious sight.” 

“T should greatly like to see it,” I made answer. “I know 
some few Christians, but I have never seen their incantations and 
sorceries at close view. Is there not some danger? I thought 
the Emperor wished to destroy them.” 

“You are somewhat mistaken, cousin mine. Our good, kind, 
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pious ruler ’—Publius openly sneered—“ will not hunt them down, 
and therefore cannot wish to destroy them, but if any are brought 
to trial, woe be unto them. There lies the danger, and it has grown 
greater of late, since Justin has denounced the city administration 
for its treatment of the Church.” 

“ Who is Justin? ” I asked. 

“ A Christian of great repute, who at present carries his life in 
his hands because of his fiery speech and writings.” 

“One would think these places of worship would be broken 
up,” I remarked. 

“No,” he told me, “ according to our Roman law the places of 
burial are inviolable.” 

An obstacle to our expedition occurred to me. 

“You are no Christian, nor I. Will they admit us to their 
mysteries? ” 

“T am no Christian, Lucius,” said he, “ but I am known to 
them as a friend, having rendered some of their number a slight 
service. Moreover, there is—ah—a certain maiden—” and here my 
good cousin swaggered in a very lofty manner. 

“Oho, my Publius! A Christian virgin has trapped you! 
The mighty are come down!” I hoped to irritate him, but he only 
laughed. 

“A daughter of patricians is my Livia,” he explained. “ Her 
mother is what we call a New Woman, who reads the classics, cul- 
. tivates politicians and literary men, and allows her children liberty 
to do as they please. Hence, Livia becomes a Christian. But we 
must make haste, or be late at home,” and he hurried me along, 
telling me of his Livia, her charms and her graces, till my head 
spun. 

I fear you will be growing impatient at my wordiness, so I will 
pass quickly over the time that brought us to the day of the sun, 
when the Christians hold their love feasts, as they are called. I 
will not tire you with accounts of the banquets and games we at- 
tended, because they were exactly like those I have described in other 
letters. At the banquets were the same endless courses—do these 
people ever think of anything but food and drink ?—the same young 
dandies changing their gorgeous robes a dozen times during the 
feast, the same vulgar actors to amuse us with the same dreary 
recitations and coarse jests—I am sick of it all! The games grow 
equally monotonous; these gladiators! how one wearies of hearing 
of them, their prowess, their skill, their age, the sums won and 
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lost upon them! My greatest pleasure at the banquets is to listen to 
the tales of old Gaius Manlius, father of Publius’ mother, who can 
remember the terrible proscriptions of Domitian seventy years ago, 
and whose own father had often told him of the awful times of 
Nero, when the Christians wrapped in pitch served as torches for 
the Emperor’s garden, and hundreds of men and women were cruci- 
fied in the arena to give entertainment to the rabble. I wish you 
could hear him. 

The day after our conversation, Publius took me to see Livia. 
I know you will want a description of her, and am sorry I cannot 
paint her for you. She is a small, slender girl, not quite seventeen, 
dark hair and eyes, pale skin, sensitive mouth, but firm chin and 
jaw, height something over seven palms, not so pretty as a certain 
sister I know; sweet, gentle, and tremendously in love with Publius. 
There you have her—not a bad portrait for a mere man—is it? 
She was all enthusiasm when Publius told her he intended taking 
me to their ceremonies, and only smiled when I informed her I was 
a skeptic who had lost faith in all the gods. I make no doubt that 
Publius will unite himself with her Church; yesterday he refused to 
dice with an officer of the guards, and when the soldier laughingly 
accused him of being a Christian, Publius warned him, with an evil 
look, not to meddle in his affairs. 

If you will pardon a last digression—I saw a very great man 
close at hand two days since. As we stood at the entrance of the 
Forum, a group of men on horseback dashed by us at a canter. Their 
leader rode well in front of them, silent, pale, full-bearded, thought- 
ful of face, his rich purple cloak flung back from his shoulders— 
there he was, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Emperor of the Romans! 

Publius scowled after the cavalcade. 

“The curse of the gods be on him!” he. muttered. “ The 
snivelling hypocrite! The Good! The Just! The writer of pious 
books! The purest of mankind! Faugh! Look you, Lucius, 
because of him, at any moment my Livia may be dragged before 
the prefect, and scourged—scourged, man, like the foulest criminal 
—at the will of Marcus Aurelius! May he rot in the place of the 
damned! ” 

I drew him away, fearful lest the Emperor’s spies should 
hear us. 

You will be wondering what all this has to do with the 
mysterious rites of the Christians. Patience, little sister, we have 
come to that at last. 
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The morning sun, climbing above the Esquiline, was gilding the 
highest domes of the city, as Livia, Publius, and I wound our way 
through the narrow streets toward the north. Our walk led us 
among the dwellings of the poor, and at length brought us to the 
edge of the city to a low hill, the top of which had been levelled 
for a sand pit. In the side wall of the excavation, a black opening 
yawned grimly at us. I looked at Publius; he nodded. 

“There is the port of entry,” said he. 

Ankle deep in sand, we floundered down to this strange gate- 
way. We entered, Publius leading, with Livia next. The passage 
was barely wide enough to allow two men to pass each other; I could 
touch the roof with my fingers. We walked forward some six 
paces in the dark, turned sharply to the right, then almost im- 
mediately to the left, and halted before a man with a flaming torch 
in his hand. 

“Who comes?” he challenged. The flare of the torch cast 
shadows on his thin face till he looked like a death’s head. Publius 
stepped into the circle of light. 

“A greeting, Cleon,” he made answer. 

“ A greeting, Publius, I knew you not,” responded the sentinel. 
“A greeting to you, my sister, and to your friend.” 

He lit another torch by means of his own, and gave it into 
Publius’ hand; we went on down the gallery. Presently we be- 
gan to descend a flight of steps, carved out of the rock; down we 
went—I counted seventy steps, which must have brought us more 
than a score of cubits below the surface of the earth. Then we 
doubled back and forth in a veritable labyrinth; I lost all sense of 
direction, but Publius led the way with perfect confidence. Once 
only did he hesitate, before three diverging galleries, till Livia 
touched his arm and pointed down the left passage. We descended 
more steps, the roof above them so low I knocked my head against 
it thrice. At last the passage took a final turn, and widened into a 
broad chamber sufficiently large to contain perhaps a hundred per- 
sons. At the end opposite us, as we stood in the doorway, rose a low 
platform, upon it a flat altar of stone, in appearance like a great 
white chest, as long as a man’s height. Publius whispered that it 
contained the bones of martyrs who had perished under Nero. 
Along the walls slabs were set in, where those who had died in the 
faith were interred, for this chamber was a great burial vault. 
Above some of the sarcophagi semi-circular recesses had been hol- 
lowed out, denoting the grave of some particularly holy—or wealthy 
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—Christian. Between us and the altar were rows of benches, oc- 
cupied by a score or more of people of both sexes and every age, 
most of them praying devoutly. The soft glow of many candles 
along the walls and on the altar showed every detail of the solemn 
scene. I marked among the worshippers a superb old man with a 
majestic head and face, and long, flowing white beard. Publius 
followed my gaze, and whispered: 

“Tt is the great Justin whom you see.” 

I looked with added interest at the man who had defied the 
government, and hurled his indignant scorn at the prefect of the 
Imperial City. While we watched, other Christians entered, till the 
chamber was more than half full. Livia went forward to pray; 
Publius and I seated ourselves in the farthest corner, in order to 
give no annoyance. Presently the priest, or president, as he is 
sometimes called, came and stood behind the altar, facing the people. 
You must try to imagine the spectacle, little sister—the white-robed 
priest, the kneeling worshippers, white clad also, save for a few 
flashes of red or blue or green among them, the carved, grave- 
lined walls, behind which lie the silent dead, listening, it may be, to 
the murmur of the prayers, and the yellow light of the candles 
over all. 

The priest first read from an ancient book stories, legends of 
this Jesus Whom they call the Christ, strange tales of how He 
walked upon the sea, and healed the sick, and even raised the dead. 
You will smile at these myths, yet could a myth, a fable, spread 
as these tales have spread and convince thousands of its truth within 
less than a hundred and fifty years after its birth? We boast of our 
scientific learning—can ,it explain the mystery of life or death? 

Soon the priest laid aside the book and began to preach. He 
was no orator, he spoke in the simplest terms, with no attempt at 
rhetoric or eloquence, yet his words held my attention. He told how 
their Lord had died upon the cross, as a malefactor; how He had 
done this as a sacrifice for every human soul, for those who had 
sinned, even for those who had condemned Him; how He had lain 
dead in a sepulchre till the third day, and then had shattered the 
prison of death in triumph, and shown Himself as God indeed. 
The priest spoke of the Lord’s promise to return and refresh them 
with His holy Body and Blood under the form of bread and wine— 
a marvelous thing if it be true. He spoke at length upon this 
mystery, its wonderful power, its surpassing sweetness ; he told them 
they should approach God’s table with pure hearts, bearing in mind 
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the commandments of the Almighty, and humbly adoring the Christ 
for the miraculous Feast. 

When he ended, all knelt once more and prayed, the priest lead- 
ing them, offering petitions to God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Spirit. They prayed likewise to the Mother of Jesus, 
called Mary, whom they believe to have remained a virgin despite 
her motherhood. Then came the “ kiss of peace,” each saluting his 
neighbor in grave and solemn fashion. Two men called deacons, as 
Publius informed me, brought in loaves of bread and a broad cup 
of wine. The priest again prayed, offering up the food to God as a 
sacrifice; there followed a general thanksgiving. Then the priest 
bent over the altar and spoke certain phrases I could not hear, while 
the congregation bowed down in adoration. It is at this instant that 
they believe the Christ enters into the bread and wine. There was 
a moment of utter stillness—I thought I heard, far off, a muffled 
clang, as of iron on stone—then the priest prayed and the people — 
answered “Amen.” After this final prayer, the worshippers went 
forward; the priest broke the bread, ate a portion, sipped the wine, 
then gave both to the deacons who presented the holy food to the 
people. When all had partaken, the congregation began to disperse ; 
the ceremonies were over. 

That ominous clang sounded again, much nearer. I heard the 
harsh jingle of armor, a sharp military command, and high over 
every other sound a woman’s piercing scream. Above the heads of 
the Christians at the doorway gleamed the burnished helmets of the 
pretorian guard. The people shrank back before them in dreadful 
terror; we were trapped. Publius sprang to Livia’s side; I followed 
him. I thought we were to be butchered like beasts, but the officer 
in command, beside whom cowered the frightened Cleon, held up his 
hand and spoke in a loud voice. 

“We shed no blood here if it can be prevented,” he said. “I 
am come to arrest certain among you. I am informed they are 
present. I will read the list, and those named must be given up to 
justice. If they come not of themselves, I have means of finding 
them out. A little torture will wring their identity from your sen- 
tinel here.” He gave a savage scowl at Cleon, who shook under his 
gaze. The officer began to read: “ Justin ”’—the old man stepped 
out from the crowd as calmly as if going to a feast; “ Liberianus, 
Pzon, Evelpestos, Hierax ”—the four men, one decrepit with age, 
two in the prime of life, one a mere strippling, answered with per- 
fect readiness; “ Chariton,” a tall young Greek came forward, and 
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a smothered sob was heard; “ Charito,” a groan from the people, 
and a woman with a boy clinging to her dress appeared before the 
officer. She gently released herself from the clutch of the child, 
and gave him into the arms of another woman, who was weeping 
silently. Charito took her place beside the tall Greek, her face as 
cold and still as stone. 

“May I ask what our fate is to be?” asked Justin of the 
officer. 

“ You have been denounced as Christians. You will be taken 
before the prefect. If you admit the charge, you will be compelled 
to choose between sacrificing to the gods and death by the scourge 
and the headsman.” 

The old hero drew himself up. 

“ There is no choice there,” he answered. ‘“ We do not fear 
to die.” 

At this instant Publius flung off my detaining grasp, leaped 
with a single bound into the centre of the room, and confronted the 
guardsman. 

“Who dares commit this outrage?” he cried. “ Our law has 
held the places of the dead sacred for centuries. By what authority 
do you violate it?” 

The officer laid his hand on the hilt of his sword. 

“ Here is my authority,” was the stern answer. 

Publius was not awed. 

“ By all the gods, I will accuse you to the Emperor him- 
self!” said he. 

“Perhaps the Emperor already knows of this affair, young 
sir!”” There was no mistaking the officer’s meaning—Marcus 
Aurelius the Good had commenced the persecution. Publius, pale 
with impotent rage, fell back beside Livia. 

One by one the seven prisoners were led away. The woman’s 
turn came last. As the soldier seized her wrist the boy who had 
clung to her cried shrilly. The woman wrenched herself free and 
rushed back to her son. She raised him in her arms and kissed him, 
holding him to her breast for a long moment. She set him down 
and turned again to the soldier with a smile, her head proudly 
erect. Then she too passed through the doorway, and the foot- 
steps and the clank of weapons grew fainter and fainter, till at last 

they died away in the distance, leaving only the piteous sobbing of 
a child to break the stillness. 
After a space the priest again led the weeping people in prayer, 
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and when that had been done, Publius drew Livia away. We went 
out into the dark passage, but most of the Christians remained 
kneeling before the stone altar, sending upward supplications to their 
God. 

We three walked through the long galleries, up the stairs, out 
into the sunshine, without a word. Not until we stood on the crest 
of the hill, overlooking the city, was there speech amongst us. 
Publius burst out with: 

“ Forsake it, dear one! Forsake your faith! It can only 
bring death and suffering to you—to me. Abjure it! Let us have 
our life together. The Church is doomed. The Emperor himself 
has set his heel upon it. Forsake it, before it is too late!” 

For answer, she raised her hands and took his face between 
them. 

“ Beloved,” she whispered, “no death can ever part us. The 
life we shall have together will last for all eternity. Can you not 
understand? If I must die for the Church, that is a small matter. 
I will die gladly, and, dying, wait for you, but the Church will live 
forever, for our Lord Himself has promised that the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it!” 

He put his arm around her; it trembled as she nestled against 
him. Then we three, in silence, went down into the city. 

As I sit here in the dusk, writing to you, my sister, I am ask- 
ing myself which of those two is the true prophet. It needs no over- 
keen vision to see that we are on the eve of another dreadful con- 
flict between the faith of the Christians and the power of the 
Emperor. What resistance can the Church make against that 
power, against the finest armies the world has ever seen, 
against the might of an Empire extending from the shores 
of Caledonia to the banks of the Euphrates, wielded by a 
hand determined to blot out the religion to which she 
clings? Another generation, and the name Christian may be 
but a memory of the past, and yet—I cannot but feel there is 
something in the Faith—though I know not what it is—that will — 
not succumb to the Emperor and all his legions, that may outlast 
the Empire itself in spite of all, that may live on, unconquered, when 
Rome, the mistress of the world, shall have crumbled into ruins. I 
know not what it is, yet I have seen it—in the face of the priest, as 
he told the message of the Christ; in the faces of the worshippers, 
thanking their God for His presence among them; in the face of 
Livia, as she raised her eyes to her lover; in the faces of Justin and 
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his companions, going unafraid to a shameful end; most of all, in 
the face of the woman who kissed her child farewell, then walked to 
her death with no faltering in her footstep, and on her lips a smile 
of victory. Saba 

Enough of the Christians! I have come to the last of my 
parchment and have no room to tell you my adventures in search 
of the Egyptian carpet our mother desired, or of my meeting with 
your old playmate, Marcia, who is become fairer than ever. She 
asked me to send you a thousand kisses when I wrote, but I told her 
that kisses should be sent only by bearer, whereupon she blushed very 
prettily—and then her father must needs appear with a long tale of 
politics and trade which wearied me unspeakably. The gods forgive 
him—TI shall not! 

Quintus is shouting that I might have written six letters in 
this time, and that he is certain I am addressing someone else’s 
sister. No one writes such long letters to one’s own, he says. 

Embrace our mother for me, and greet our friends in my name. 

Farewell, dear little sister. 

Thy brother, 
Lucius. 






























IS HAMLET AUTOBIOGRAPHY? 
BY VINCENT MCNABB, 0.P. 


=e | is a fair though a far-reaching question. We will 

Mi deal fairly by it with a plain answer, “ Yes.” But 

to agree or even disagree with the answer it becomes 

necessary to reach a definite point of view, open only 

u to those who will supplement history with psychology 

and look on both in an atmosphere of art. What follows in these 

pages should not be taken as mere argument appealing, mainly, to 

a sense of logic, for logic is not usually at home in art; but as 

directions for reaching a supreme, artistic, and historic point of 

view, where the writer of Hamlet is seen to have been at least once 
his own peerless biographer. 

The difference between Milton and Shakespeare might, of 
course, be summed up in the two centuries wherein the greater part 
of the life of each was passed—the sixteenth and seventeenth. But, 
on the whole, the two poets are wider apart than two neighboring 
centuries. The elder dramatist is objective; the younger, sub- 
jective. 

Milton belongs to the poets and philosophers who are fearless 
onlookers of their own soul. Yet it may be questioned how far 
the poet of Paradise Lost is a soul speaking to itself in the native 
language of the soul; and how far in an acquired tongue. Some 
of his readers would have worshipped him still more had he spoken 
more of his own heart’s tongue, and had spared us the school 
psychology translated sometimes sublimely and sometimes turgidly 
into a metric grammar of theological concepts. 

Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained are not an epic on the 
historic’ heaven and hell; but on the historic John Milton of Cheap- 
side, and of the hell and heaven that lurked within his epic soul. 

Although his later home at Holborn was too near the heart of 
London of the Revolutions, that he should forget the men and move- 
ments of his time, the all-important man to John Milton was John 
Milton; and the most absorbing movement of his age was what was 
befalling himself. If he describes things and men, they are things 
and men not in themselves, but in John Milton. His art is not a 
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mirror of nature, but a picture of nature. No historian or artist 
would go to Milton to see things, but to see a poet’s impression of 
things. In his works you will find a great part of the seventeenth 
century drawn and colored, perhaps over-drawn and over-colored, 
by that singularly interesting product of the seventeenth century, 
the mind of Milton. 

If he reflects or paints the motley world to which he sang his 
sombre music or thundered his fierce war cries, it is because, with 
no pretense to consistency, he himself had played almost every part. 
The man who began life as a High Churchman and ended as a 
deist, the writer who gave English verse its Dante and English 
prose its Demosthenes, could not fail to epitomize for all time 
every phase and thought of his own age. Thus you will find here 
and there in his works portraits of friendship drawn by a High 
Churchman; of solitude and seriousness by a Cambridge mystic; 
of Royalty by a Roundhead; of marriage by an embittered husband 
and father; of High Churchmen by a Puritan; of hell and heaven 
by an Arian Calvinist. But everywhere John Milton is not only the 
artist who is giving portraits of the parts played, but is himself the 
player whose restless mind had in turn played every part. 

Shakespeare, the player, is in this matter of art a world away. 
England of Elizabeth was worthy of a great objective dramatist, 
and begot the writer of Macbeth. The age of Shakespeare was an 
age of acting. Perhaps the most accurate synthesis of it is the 
deathless line: 

eis All the world’s a stage 
And all the men and women merely players. 


This age was so drilled in acting that it hardly knew when it was 
living the reality. Seeming had taken the place of being. Whole 
careers were acted. Kings became not philosophers, but actors. 
Diplomacy which had begun as the art of arriving at justice through 
self-explanation, had ended as a fine art of self-concealment. The 
Field of the Cloth of Gold was but a gorgeous stage-play—a gaudy 
interlude in the shifty drama of European politics. 

There was a cry of political freedom for the people; but it was 
not sincere. There were a hundred war cries against “ foreign 
invasion ;” but the kingdom’s worst enemies were those of its own 
household. There was a profession of intellectual liberty, which 
handed the libraries of Oxford and Cambridge to the rag sorter. 
There was an outburst of religious zeal, which a wily aristocracy 
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converted into broad acres. There was a cry for moral reformation 
which prepared the way for the orgies of the Restoration. And 
thus life was but a pastime, during which men in the theatre 
of art found distraction from the pomp and circumstance and 
the untruth wearying them in the theatre of life. 

Beneath all this mask there was a reality, which gave the lie 
to what was on the lips and cheeks of this play-acting century; a 
reality of vice which made outward seeming a hypocrisy; a reality 
of virtue which almost redeemed the mask of vice; a reality of 
art which has contrived to pass on portraits of vice and virtue in 
a language that can never die. 

Of that tumultuous stage-play world, Shakespeare is, what 
Milton could not be, the perfect mirror. He glasses his age with 
flawless truth. There is, of course, an outstanding flatness. Yet 
there is form, color, life. No one would seek from the writer of 
Comus or Paradise Lost for a true portrait of a High Churchman, 
or a Catholic, or a king or a Pope of his day. But Shakespeare’s 
plays are our earliest and most authentic national portrait gallery. 
All his sketches are portraits. All the deathless figures his art has 
bestowed on posterity, sat to the artist. He might have hated the 
sitter; but he loved his art too well to tell an untruth. He gives the 
flesh and blood, the height and form, the mien and gait of the king 
and his courtier, the knight and his groom, the tyrant who aims at 
a crown and the cut-purse in search of a meal. We know almost 
everything about his conternporaries, from the clothes they wore to 
the prayers they prayed, and the sins they wrought. 

So masterfully has he played his poet part of mirror that like 
a true mirror he shows everything but himself. He makes every- 
thing live, by himself becoming invisible. Thus he has hidden him- 
self so utterly behind his portraits, that we seem to know none of 
his opinions. The merest novice at criticism could tell at first 
sight that the writer of Paradise Lost was a theologian of no un- 
certain color. But not even the most accomplished scholar of 
Shakespeare could tell from internal criticism alone the religious 
opinions of the writer of King Lear, Julius Cesar, Macbeth or 
Hamlet. 

To every serious student of Shakespeare, therefore, the question 
of questions is not “Who is Hamlet, and who Macbeth?” but “Who 
and what is Shakespeare? Is he comedy, or melodrama, or trag- 
edy?” Behind the rouge of the Globe player, and the pen of the 
playwright—behind the.mask of the dramatist whose mind was once 
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in travail with the plutonic glooms of Hamlet and Macbeth—there 
lurks the man. Which is the greater tragedy—the mask or the 
man—Hamlet or Shakespeare? 

A few points of personal history give a key to the man: 


1590. Essex marries widow of Sir Philip Sidney. Shakespeare 
writes A Midsummer Night's Dream for the wedding. 
1593. Venus and Adonis dedicated to Southampton. 
1601. February 5th. Southampton sends 40/- to Globe 
Theatre to play Shakespeare’s Richard IJ. on eve of 
Essex’s rising: Shakespeare was concerned in it. Up- 
rising of Essex fails. Essex prisoner; tried and con- 
demned. 
February 25th. Essex beheaded—Southampton con- 
demned, reprieved, kept prisoner. 
Hamlet. 
March 26th. Elizabeth dies. 
April roth. James I. releases Southampton. 
May 17th. James makes Chamberlain’s Company the 
King’s actors. 
1606. Macbeth (only Scottish play). 
1613. The Tempest (probably) written for wedding of Eliza- 
beth, daughter of James, to Frederic: Elector Palatine.* 


It will be seen that Hamlet was written in the darkest period 
of the poet’s life. The Essex uprising had been hatched and sent 
forth from the house of Southampton, Shakespeare’s dearest friend. 
On the eve of the rising the stage of Burbage’s theatre, the Globe, 
saw Shakespeare’s play, Richard IJ. But this incident throws such 
a light on the poet’s life that we must set down a few details. 

1. Lingard says that in 1600 “‘ Hayward, a civilian, published 
his history of Richard II., and dedicated it to Essex 
Queen ordered him to be imprisoned.” She felt, no doubt, that the 
precedent of deposing an English sovereign would not be thrown 
away on Essex, who was commonly thought to be plotting either to 
give the throne to James or to secure it for himself. 

2. I. Y. Monroe, writing in The Atheneum, December 26, 
1908, says, “ A Declaration of the Practices and Treasons attempted 
and committed by Robert late Earl of Essex, published in 1601 

contains a valuable reference to the playing of Richard II. 
at the request of the rebels, the reluctance of the players, and the 
extra sum of forty shillings given them as an inducement to act.” 


*Hist., vol. viii, c. 7, note 15. 
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3. “The Queen in a conversation with William Lambarde 
on August 4, 1601, complained that this tragedie had been played 
with seditious intent forty times in open streets and houses.’”’? It 
is then quite clear that the stage was a way of reaching the 
people and teaching sedition. 

A former paper of the present writer has elaborated the thesis 
that Macbeth is a study on Queen Elizabeth. This first and last 
Scottish play written almost immediately after England’s first and 
last purely Scottish sovereign, has too many points of identity with 
Elizabeth, the rival and slayer of Mary Queen of Scots, not to be 
transparent to the theatregoers at the Globe. A welcome confirma- 
tion of this thesis comes from a critic of no mean worth, Richard 
Garnett.2 The Spectator,* reviewing his work, says, “ We should 
be inclined to give the first place to the paper on the date of The 
Tempest. The theory that this play was written and acted on the 
occasion of the marriage of the Prince Palatine to Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I., is not Dr. Garnett’s own invention; but it is 
defended in a most convincing way. Now and then we are startled 
—the identification of King James himself with Prospero takes away 
our breath—but on the whole it is a very subtle piece of Shakes- 
pearean criticism.” | 

It was easy for the poet to hold the mirror up to the English 
Court in 1613, when the Jacobite party to whom he had so long 
belonged had come into their own. But in 1602, when Elizabeth 
was still smarting with the disloyalty, and still more with the loss, 
of Essex, any attempt to criticize the Queen, or justify her victim, 
was like risking a lion’s den: 

Yet the poet was brave-hearted enough to put upon the Globe 
stage a worthy fellow-play to Richard II. Hamlet is the poet’s 
“ Defensio ” of Essex, the soldier-friend whose unsuccessful rising 
had but delayed the day when James should come like Fontenbras 
from another land to replace the fratricide sovereign. The hour 
when Hamlet came into the poet’s mind, was perhaps the darkest 
he had yet known. Essex, his patron, was dead. Southampton, 
his friend, was a prisoner, under sentence of death. The poet’s 
power was not with the sword: they who had taken up the sword 
had died, or were to die, by it. But he who twelve years before 
had begun his marvelous career of poet by writing A Midsummer 
Night's Dream for the wedding of Essex, could still wield a mightier 


?Nichols, Progresses of Elizabeth, II., 552. 
5 Essays of an Ex-Librarian, *October 26, 1901, 
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weapon than the sword of Essex. The pen of Shakespeare, even 
in those midsummer days, was almost the most powerful weapon in 
Europe. It had grown older, more tempered, more assured since 
then. Twelve years of service in the England of Elizabeth had 
given it rank with the sword of Arthur, or the pen of him who first 
conquered J/ Paradiso for the ears of men. That faithful pen 
poured out its deeps of sorrow and loyalty in a tragedy which held 
not the mask, but the mirror, of art to the troubled soul of Shakes- 
peare and of England. 

_ There are so many confirmations of this point of view that we 
can give only a few: 

1. Hamlet’s madness is but acted, in order to mask his intent 
of revenge. It is agreed that the person of Hamlet is the most 
masterful creation of Shakespeare. It will further be agreed that no 
little part of the subtle psychology of the masterpiece is the show 
of madness. As a piece of dramatic invention, the acted madness 
is consummate. It lends itself naturally to swift paradoxical situa- 
tions, which easily strike an audience and are the soul of drama. 
It may be asked if this daring dramatic invention was not bor- 
rowed from that quarry of great things, the Hebrew books. There 
we read how “ David...... was exceedingly afraid of the face of 
Achis, the king of Geth. And he changed his countenance before 
re And Achis said...... You saw the man was mad.’ 
It may even be allowed to recall how another court saw madness 
in the silence of a greater than David. 

2. There are no evidences of a mind unhinged. At most, the 
mind at times creaks painfully as it shuts or opens. How often does 
Hamlet dwell on “ discourse of reason”’ as, for example, 





























O God! a beast that wants discourse of reason would have 
mourn’d longer.® 






On this account Hamlet is not mad. Never for a moment does 
he lose his reason. Every emergency finds him prepared. He is 
the most finished practitioner of his own advice. “In the very 
torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, the whirlwind of your passion 
you must acquire and beget a temperance that may give it smooth- 
ness,””? 

It is psychologically impossible that a mind deranged could 
reason as Hamlet reasons with his mother; or could add to the 
world’s classics such sovereign literature as the soliloquy, “To be 


‘1 Kings xxi. 12-14. *Act I, Scene 2. "Act LL, Scene 2. 
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or not to be: that is the question.”” His own plea of sanity almost 
settles the matter. 
Ecstasy ! 

My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 

And makes as healthful music; it is not madness 

That I have utter’d. Bring me to the test, 

And I the matter will re-word; which madness 

Would gambol from.® 


As if to prove his point the dramatist gives us a most careful 
study of true madness in Ophelia. The daughter of Polonius never 
recovers from the shock of her father’s death. Never once does 
she show even a glimmer of “ discourse of reason.” Her mind is 
changed. She is found singing fragments of songs. Death comes 
without further shock: 

Her clothes spread wide, 
And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up; 
Which time she chanted snatches of old tunes 
As one incapable of her own distress.® 


There could hardly be a more dramatic situation than this 
contrast between the mental state of these two children, Hamlet 
and Ophelia, whose fathers had met a violent death. 

3. If Hamlet’s madness is not madness, it is design; if it is 
not borne, it is acted. The following lines are to the purpose: 


*Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor customary suits of solemn black, 

Nor windy suspiration of forced breath, 

No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 

Nor the dejected haviour of the visage, 
Together with all forms, moods, shapes of grief, 
That can denote me truly: these indeed seem, 
For they are actions that a man might play: 
But I have that within which passeth show; 
These but the trappings and the suits of woe.’° 


His words to Horatio, after the apparition of his dead father, 
are conclusive: 


Here, as before, never, so help you mercy, 
How strange or odd soe’er I bear myself, 
As I perchance hereafter shall think meet 
To put an antic disposition on.™ 


®Act III, Scene 3: °Act IV., Scene 7. Act I., Scene 2. “Act I., Scene 5. 
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This is at the very outset of the play. There is a like avowal to 
his mother towards the close of the play: 


Queen. What shall I do? 
Hamlet. Not this, by no means, that I bid you do: 
Let the bloat king 
for a pair of reechy kisses, 
Make you to ravel all this matter out, 
That I essentially am not in madness, 
But mad in craft. 


4. From this there is but a step to the unique feature of the 
drama; the play within the play. This is a creation of Shakespeare’s 
own genius. It was the player’s instinct to bring his play-acting 
into the drama. 

The dramatist has almost rent his plot asunder to bring in the 
play. It does not spring out of anything. It practically leads to 
nothing. That it helps Hamlet to believe the words of the ghost 
is but “ great cry and little wool.” 

But it gives occasion to the man whose Richard II. incited the 
conspirators on the eve of the uprising, to say the same dagger 


truths under cover of a play within a play. We are here getting 
close to the heart of Shakespeare, the player and playwriter, the 
friend of the dead Essex and imprisoned Southampton. 

In Act II., Scene 2, there is an allusion to Elizabeth’s order 
that Blackfriar’s Theatre should be handed over to a troop of child 
players: 


There is, sir, an ayrie of children, little eyases, that cry 
out on the top of the question and are most tyrannically clapped 
for ’t: these are now the fashion, and so berattle the common 
stages—so they call them—that many wearing rapiers are afraid 
of goose-quills, and dare scarce come thither. 


We must be careful to throw ourselves into the circumstance of 
the play. We must imagine ourselves one of the rapier-men, Jacob- 
ites mostly, who dare come to the Globe—the leader dead, their 
second leader under sentence of death, and she whom they looked 
on as an illegitimate usurper nearing death, yet still able to kill. Only 
when mingled with the Jacobites in the pit of the Globe can we feel 
the force of 

The play’s the thing 
Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the King." 


% Act III., Scene 4. ® Act II., Scene 2. 
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Or again: 


Good my lord, will you see the players well bestowed? 
Do you hear, let them be well used, for they are the abstract 
and brief chronicles of the time: after your death you were 
better have a bad epitaph, than their ill report while you live.'* 


No dramatist has ever canonized his Muse in worthier words 


Suit the action to the word, the word to the action; 
with this special observance, that you o’erstep not the modesty 
of nature: for anything so overdone is from the purpose of 
playing, whose end, both at the first and now, was and is, to 
hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature; to show virtue her own 
feature, scorn her own image, and the very age and body of the 
time, its form and pressure.*® 


Amongst the most daring efforts to show the age of Elizabeth 
“its form and pressure ” must be set Hamlet. 

5. Lastly, we see the soul of the dramatist nowhere so clearly 
glassed as in this offspring of his hour of deepest sorrow. Students 
of Shakespeare have not overlooked the remarkable outburst of 
tragedy in the poet’s Muse: 


The brilliant circle of young nobles whose friendship he had 
shared was broken up by the political storms which burst in the 
mad struggle of the Earl of Essex for power; his friend and 
Shakespeare’s idol, Southampton, passed a prisoner into the 
Tower; Herbert, Lord Pembroke, a younger patron of the poet, 
was banished from the Court. While friends were thus falling 
and hopes fading without, Shakespeare’s own soul seems to have 
gone through a phase of bitter suffering and unrest. The change 
in the character of his dramas gives a surer indication of his 
change of mood.?® 


Students have been particularly struck by Macbeth and Hamlet. 
Brandes compares Hamlet and Macbeth. Speaking of the super- 
natural in both he says, “ One feels that the two tragedies must 
have been written close upon each other.” 2? 

Acute and well-informed writers have detected a likeness be- 
tween Hamlet and the historic Richard II. 


Hamlet is fond of quibbles and sword-play and of 
conceit and turns of thoughts such as are common in the poets 
Act II., Scene 2. Act III., Scene 2. 


Short History of the English People, by J.-R. Green, vol. ii., ch. vii. 
"William Shakespeare, by George Brandes, p. 422. 
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whom Johnson called metaphysical. Though Romeo shows 
this tendency, the only tragic hero who approaches Hamlet here 
is Richard II.; who, indeed, in several ways recalls the emas- 
culated Hamlet of some critics, and many like the real Hamlet 
have owed his existence in part to Shakespeare’s personal famil- 
iarity with the weakness and dangers of the imaginative tempera- 
ment,7® 


This same writer is near the heart of the Hamlet mystery in 
these and the following words: 


Otherwise what we justly call Hamlet’s characteristic hu- 
mor is not his exclusive property; but appears in passages 
spoken by. persons as different as Mercutio, Falstaff, and Rosa- 
lind. The truth probably is that it was a kind of humor most 
natural to Shakespeare himself, so that, here as in some other 
traits of the poet’s greatest creation, we come into close contact 
with Shakespeare the man.'® 


Passages scattered here and there in the play have a point and 
poignancy which could hardly be less than the dramatist’s self-ex- 
pression. Even the tragedian’s mask that hides the face does not 
quench the heart or quiet the lips. From time to time, the patriot, the 
friend, the mourner, the man must speak from behind the mask. 
There was a day when, like Essex and Southampton and the young 
Jacobite bloods, the writer of Richard IJ. trusted to the sword. 
Now even the pen has to be wielded with restraint in the withering 
days when few men can call their life their own. 

A new light is thrown upon such a masterpiece as the following 
“ form and pressure ” of that gloomy time: 


O, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 

Thaw and resolve itself into a dew! 

Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 

His canon ’gainst self-slaughter! O God! God! 
How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable 

Seem to me all the uses of this world! 

Fie on ’t! ah fie! ’tis an unweeded garden, 

That grows to seed; things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely. That it should come to this !° 


The same subtle soliloquy on the state of things and its accom- 


8 Shakespearean Tragedy, by A. C. Bradley. Second Edition, p. 150. 
%Tbid., p. 153. Act I., Scene 2, 
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panying state of soul breaks out in words worthy of the Divine 
Dialogues : 

To be, or not to be: that is the question: 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing end them.** 


His soul was still stunned with the loss of the leader who had by 
opposing his ill fortunes ended them. 

No doubt Shakespeare, the playwriter, often envied the men 
of the sword who had followed Essex to insurrection and, some, 
to death. Many an hour of bitter self-reproach may have lain 
behind such phrases as: 


And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pitch and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry 
And lose the name of action.”? 


His own inner soul stands almost unmasked before us in the 
verses : 
vacane Remember thee! 
Yea, from the table of my memory 
I'll wipe away all trivial fond records, 
All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past, 
That youth and observation copied there.** 


Or in the no less poignant prose: 


bawees I have of late—but wherefore I know not—lost all my 
mirth, forgone all custom of exercises; and indeed it goes so 
heavily with my disposition that this goodly frame, the earth, 
seems to me a sterile promontory; this most excellent canopy, 
the air, look you, this brave o’erhanging firmament, this majes- 
tical roof fretted with golden fire, why, it appears no other 
thing to me than a foul and pestilent congregation of vapours. 

What a piece of work is a man! how noble in reason! 
how infinite in faculty! in form and moving how express and 
admirable! in action how like an angel! in apprehension how 
like a god! the beauty of the world! the paragon of animals! 
And yet, to me, what is this quintessence of dust ?*4 


Since the sword of Essex had been broken, the dramatist had 
to cover his own thoughts with the mask of art or silence. 


Act III., Scene 1. Act III., Scene 1. *Act I., Scene 5. ™Act II., Scene 2. 
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But break, my heart, for I must hold my tongue !?® 


And whatsoever else shall hap to-night, 
Give it an understanding, but no tongue.”® 


Hence the poet whose part it is to 


+ come take upon ’s the mystery of things, 
As it were God’s spies,”’ 


becomes himself a mystery, whom light-headed worldlings like 
Guildenstern cannot fathom. 


Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing you make of me! 
You would play upon me; you would seem to know my stops; 
you would pluck out the heart of my mystery; you would 
sound me from my lowest note to the top of my compass: and 
there is much music, excellent voice, in this little organ; yet 
cannot you make it speak. ’Sblood, do you think I am easier 
to be played on than a pipe? Call me what instrument you will, 
though you can fret me, yet you cannot play upon me.”® 


We have not sought to identify any one character of the im- 
mortal play with the writer of the play. A hundred arguments 
make it easy to see in Hamlet the person of Shakespeare. Yet if 
any historical identification of this master-character is needed, it 
should fall upon the young Earl whose fate was the turning point 
of Shakespeare’s Muse. 

Yet, though no one character in Hamlet is Shakespeare, the 
tragedy itself is less the poet’s work than the poet’s life. It is the 
most authentic and surviving child of the poet’s soul. It is a child 
of sorrow, born at the midnight of his almost broken heart. 

Great poets as Dante and Milton have ever felt upon their 
brow the pressure and enmity of a world that could not offer them 
understanding. Dante has allowed his anger at this opposition to 
deepen the hate of hell, and even to discolor the glory of paradise. 
Milton has given us in Samson Agonistes a superbly proud master- 
piece of a strong man bearing alone the hatred of mankind. 

But the soul of Shakespeare had too often heard and reéchoed 
the laughter of the world not to have received a little of its essential 
humility. Even such a word as humility is in its place when 
describing the complex simplicity of the soul that meditated Hamlet. 
He does not represent himself in the night of his sorrow as a 


% Act I., Scene 2. Act I., Scene 2. 
King Lear, Act V., Scene 3. % Act III., Scene 2. 
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Samson Agonistes facing uncowed the hatred of his people. If we 
take Hamlet as the one play in which this peerless mirror of man 
reveals the man within him, it is a revelation of humility. He could 
not represent himself, like Milton, as a strong man struggling with 
adversity, but as a weak man struggling with himself. 

In saying these things we have not dared to give the lie cour- 
teous to the poet’s denial, that anyone had hitherto been able “ to 
pluck out the heart of his mystery.” We have but sought to 
recognize, with a soul quietly thankful, that he himself in the 
night of sorrow has taken posterity into his confidence, and has 
shown us how with the key of Hamlet, 


Shakespeare unlocked his heart. 





LYRE-NA-GEEHA.* 
BY ALICE M. CASHEL. 


LyRE-NA-GEEHA, Lyre-na-geeha, little hollow in the heather, 
Little shelter from the world in the West, 

May God smile down upon you, be it wild or sunny weather, 
For it’s you that holds the heart of things—Life’s best. 


Lyre-na-geeha, Lyre-na-geeha, sure the hills that hold you, borrow 
All the loveliness that our dear land can show, 

And the lark that flutters heavenwards, can sing away all sorrow, 
And the winds that sigh within your arms, are soft as winds that blow. 


Lyre-na-geeha, Lyre-na-geeha, little combe within the mountains, 
The very fairies whisper as they steal within your fold, 

For its magic that you shed there, from the waters of your fountains, 
And the air is heavy-laden with the scent of whin’s pure gold. 


Lyre-na-geeha, Lyre-na-geeha, little hollow in the heather, 
Little shelter from the world in the West, 
May God smile down upon you, be it wild or sunny weather, 
Little corner of the world my heart loves best. 
4Lyre-na-geeha means in the Gaelic a “ palm of the hand full of winds.” It is 


the name given to a little hollow lying at the foot of the barrier-ridge of mountains 
separating Counties Cork and Kerry. 




















PARIS AND THE WAR. 


BY CHARLES BAUSSAN. 


=n] OW perhaps more than ever before, Paris deserves 
our attention. The Germans did not take it, nor 
will they take it. They did not need to enter; at 
their mere approach, on the very day war was de- 
clared, or rather on the day the government moved 
to Bordeaux, a new Paris was born which bore no resemblance to 
the Paris that was. The Paris that was, the Paris of before the 
war, the noisy, commercial, active, and excited Paris, very many 
of whose citizens lived for pleasure only, is no more. The Paris 
born of the war, brought suddenly into existence at the beat of a 
drum, is almost mute, and its activity is, for the most part, stilled. 

Automobiles have been mobilized like common soldiers: they 
are doing military service, they are at the front bearing supplies 
to the combatants. In Paris one hears no longer the throbbing 
of the motors or the blowing of horns; the noise of their passing 
no longer echoes through the house. Few owners of autos have 
returned to Paris, for almost all private cars have been requisitioned. 
Those seen passing are in the employ of some department of the 
intrenched forces: the commissary, aviation, or telegraphic service, 
etc.—and the chauffeur is a soldier. On the great boulevards one 
sees conveyances resembling the old-time horse-busses that plodded 
between the Madeleine and the Bastille. But these are not omni- 
buses; they are excursion wagons; the small placards attached to 
them read: “Twenty centimes. Will stop on request.” From 
time to time a tram-car or a taxi passes, or a cab, its old nag 
shambling along at an uneven gait. 

Formerly the streets belonged at certain hours to the news 
venders. Swarming out of the rue du Croissant or the boulevards 
they took possession of Paris running, crying their papers, often 
with the added zest of a “special edition; third edition.” This 
crying of newspapers in the streets has been prohibited by General 
Galliéni. The news venders have gone to the front; women and 
children replace them and fill the rue du Croissant in the afternoon. 
Your newspaper is sold you by some little urchin or a woman with 
a baby in her arms, who addresses you in quite a conversational 
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tone: “La Liberté! La Presse! La Intransigeant The news 
is brief, seldom exceeding two sheets, for there is a shortage of 
paper. The cries of the street-venders are now heard again. Be- 
fore the war they were swallowed up in the hubbub of traffic, the 
wail of sirens and all the varied noises of the great city. In the 
all but deserted streets where silence is broken by the hoofs of a 
solitary cab-horse, rises the cry of the fish merchant and the carrot 
vender. 

Paris has grown provincial, silent, calm! The silence and 
calm increase as night comes on. Only a very few of the street 
lamps are lit. The streets, the boulevards, the quays are shrouded 
in semi-darkness. There are few pedestrians and no vehicles. 
Across the sky great searchlights flash, patrolling the night in 
search of the German taubes. At times this profound and unac- 
customed quiet is broken by the dull distant boom of cannon. Now 
it is the target practice; in September it was the battle of Com- 
piégne. Nothing is more striking, nothing more impressive than 
this silence and tranquillity. It is, perhaps, the greatest lesson of 
the hour. Paris is silent! Paris is calm! War has not failed to 
inflict suffering ; there is not a family without someone on the firing 
line, few without dead to mourn or wounded to grieve over. Busi- 
ness is practically at a standstill; the situation is felt in every grade 
of society. The people suffer from the war, but they accept it 
courageously, without panic or excitement. 

The Germans, who thought they knew France so well, must 
find themselves utterly puzzled. The Parisian scarcely knows him- 
self for the same man, so radically has he changed. Once engrossed 
in the trivialities of life, he has now but one thought: the war! 
Moreover those whose only aim was pleasure have fled from Paris, 
and nothing has proved so health-giving and fortifying as the 
departure not of useless mouths to feed, but of inactive souls. 
Now all are of one mind. 

In the streets the war atmosphere prevails. At every step 
soldiers and refugees meet; those who wage war and those against 
whom it is waged. Military automobiles come and go in all direc- 
tions. Along the sidewalks pass soldiers and officers, alone or in 
groups. On Sundays the soldier in active service, the reservist, the 
territorial, may be seen strolling with his family, his wife beside 
him, a child clinging to his hand; soldiers of every rank and every 
uniform; the aged frock coat, relic of the old French uniform, 
fraternizes with the youthful short jacket of bright blue. Paris is 
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a camp, the camp of the Allies; the flat cap of the English soldier, the 
polo cap of the Belgian, are seen side by side with the French kép1. 
Other little groups, followed by pitying glances, wander sadly here 
and there. These are the refugees from Belgium and northern 
France; old workmen, thin and haggard and bareheaded women 
with four or five youngsters clinging to their skirts. Their villages 
were in flames yonder when they fled; they had no time to save 
anything. 

The very houses speak of war. The tricolor on closed shops— 
and there are many—explains the absence of the proprietor and 
his employees. Sometimes a small printed or written placard bears 
some such announcement: “The proprietor and his assistants are 
at the front.” “Closed on account of the war.” “Two sons are 
with the colors.” “The proprietor is now quartermaster of artillery 
at Verdun.” On the Boulevard Raspail a small shopkeeper has 
posted the following sign: “ This humble shop ts left to the protec- 
tion of honest people, the citizen to whom it belongs having gone 
to do his duty as a Frenchman.’ Many shops display in their 
notices the confidence shared by all: “ Business will be resumed 
after the victory.” 

From many shop fronts, from the windows of every story, 
float French flags of every variety, some of them tiny enough for 
children’s playthings and others patched together by awkward 
hands. There are flags also of the Allied Powers, of England, 
Belgium, and Russia; flags, too, of friendly nations, among which 
the Stars and Stripes predominate. France has lost nothing of 
her traditional sympathy for the United States. Lately, she was 
glad to confide to them the interests of her citizens in Turkey, and 
she is grateful for all they do for herself, her wounded and those 
affected by the war. The Parisian greets with affectionate glances 
the stars on their blue background rippling from the front of an 
auto-ambulance; it bears to the American hospital a comrade fallen 
yonder on the banks of the Aisne or the Yser. 

Even the gossip of Paris—for Parisians have not utterly 
changed overnight—even Parisian chatter finds war the only topic 
of interest. Theatres and concert halls are closed. Paris has 
ceased to amuse herself: how could she have the heart for it? 
But she looks and listens. There is time enough and to spare for 
hands that have no work to do. Street singers draw little groups 
about them in the courtyards who listen devoutly to the “‘ Mar- 
seillaise,” “‘ La Brabanconne,” “ God Save the King,” and the “ Rus- 
VOL. C.—49 
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tone: “La Liberté! La Presse! La Intransigeant!” The news 
is brief, seldom exceeding two sheets, for there is a shortage of 
paper. The cries of the street-venders are now heard again. Be- 
fore the war they were swallowed up in the hubbub of traffic, the 
wail of sirens and all the varied noises of the great city. In the 
all but deserted streets where silence is broken by the hoofs of a 
solitary cab-horse, rises the cry of the fish merchant and the carrot 
vender. 

Paris has grown provincial, silent, calm! The silence and 
calm increase as night comes on. Only a very few of the street 
lamps are lit. The streets, the boulevards, the quays are shrouded 
in semi-darkness. There are few pedestrians and no vehicles. 
Across the sky great searchlights flash, patrolling the night in 
search of the German faubes. At times this profound and unac- 
customed quiet is broken by the dull distant boom of cannon. Now 
it is the target practice; in September it was the battle of Com- 
piégne. Nothing is more striking, nothing more impressive than 
this silence and tranquillity. It is, perhaps, the greatest lesson of 
the hour. Paris is silent! Paris is calm! War has not failed to 
inflict suffering ; there is not a family without someone on the firing 
line, few without dead to mourn or wounded to grieve over. Busi- 
ness is practically at a standstill; the situation is felt in every grade 
of society. The people suffer from the war, but they accept it 
courageously, without panic or excitement. 

The Germans, who thought they knew France so well, must 
find themselves utterly puzzled. The Parisian scarcely knows him- 
self for the same man, so radically has he changed. Once engrossed 
in the trivialities of life, he has now but one thought: the war! 
Moreover those whose only aim was pleasure have fled from Paris, 
and nothing has proved so health-giving and fortifying as the 
departure not of useless mouths to feed, but of inactive souls. 
Now all are of one mind. 

In the streets the war atmosphere prevails. At every step 
soldiers and refugees meet; those who wage war and those against 
whom it is waged. Military automobiles come and go in all direc- 
tions. Along the sidewalks pass soldiers and officers, alone or in 
groups. On Sundays the soldier in active service, the reservist, the 
territorial, may be seen strolling with his family, his wife beside 
him, a child clinging to his hand; soldiers of every rank and every 
uniform; the aged frock coat, relic of the old French uniform, 
fraternizes with the youthful short jacket of bright blue. Paris is 
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a camp, the camp of the Allies ; the flat cap of the English soldier, the 
polo cap of the Belgian, are seen side by side with the French képi. 
Other little groups, followed by pitying glances, wander sadly here 
and there. These are the refugees from Belgium and northern 
France; old workmen, thin and haggard and bareheaded women 
with four or five youngsters clinging to their skirts. Their villages 
were in flames yonder when they fled; they had no time to save 
anything. 

The very houses speak of war. The tricolor on closed shops— 
and there are many—explains the absence of the proprietor and 
his employees. Sometimes a small printed or written placard bears 
some such announcement: “The proprietor and his assistants are 
at the front.” “Closed on account of the war.’ “ Two sons are 
with the colors.” “The proprietor is now quartermaster of artillery 
at Verdun.” On the Boulevard Raspail a small shopkeeper has 
posted the following sign: “ This humble shop ts left to the protec- 
tion of honest people, the citizen to whom it belongs having gone 
to do his duty as a Frenchman.” Many shops display in their 
notices the confidence shared by all: “ Business will be resumed 
after the victory.” 

From many shop fronts, from the windows of every story, 
float French flags of every variety, some of them tiny enough for 
children’s playthings and others patched.together by awkward 
hands. There are flags also of the Allied Powers, of England, 
Belgium, and Russia; flags, too, of friendly nations, among which 
the Stars and Stripes predominate. France has lost nothing of 
her traditional sympathy for the United States. Lately, she was 
glad to confide to them the interests of her citizens in Turkey, and 
she is grateful for all they do for herself, her wounded and those 
affected by the war. The Parisian greets with affectionate glances 
the stars on their blue background rippling from the front of an 
auto-ambulance; it bears to the American hospital a comrade fallen 
yonder on the banks of the Aisne or the Yser. 

Even the gossip of Paris—for Parisians have not utterly 
changed overnight—even Parisian chatter finds war the only topic 
of interest. Theatres and concert halls are closed. Paris has 
ceased to amuse herself: how could she have the heart for it? 
But she looks and listens. There is time enough and to spare for 
hands that have no work to do. Street singers draw little groups 
about them in the courtyards who listen devoutly to the “ Mar- 
seillaise,” ‘“‘ La Brabanconne,” “ God Save the King,” and the “ Rus- 
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sian National Hymn.” ‘The new patriotic songs find place among 
the others: ‘ The Child With the Wooden Gun,” “ The Letter from 
the Trench,” etc. Some linger along the streets and boulevards 
looking at the post cards. They are on sale everywhere. The 
picture trade, lithography, engravings, enlargements, outrival the 
post card. Artists of talent, such as Rabida, Ibels Jean Veber, 
who is at the front, and Radiguet, do not think it beneath them 
to join in the campaign against the Germans pencil in hand. 

An engraving from an illustrated periodical, demonstrates 
the sentiment of the whole of France; of the France which did 
not wish war, but which now is resolved upon it to a man, because 
she feels its necessity, and because she desires for the future— 
peace. A white-haired laborer, his gun on his shoulder, carries 
a child in his arms, and the little one asks him: ‘‘ Grandpapa, why 
do you go to war?” And he replies: ‘So that you, little lad, 
need never go.” In front of the stationers, beside the post card 
stalls, in the open streets, one may buy maps of the war zone, with 
sets of tiny flags to follow day by day the march of the armies. 

For those who wish to purchase a new and inexpensive bauble, 
there is the “ four-leaf-clover of the Allies,” with the colors of 
France, Belgium, Russia, and England on each leaf. Ranged along 
the pavement to attract little purchasers are entire armies of toy 
soldiers, sets of horses, aéroplanes, and red-cross nurses. There 
is the Alsatian doll with her coif or broad, black ribbon brightened 
by a tricolored cockade, the same Alsatian whom one sees on post 
cards trying on a pointed cap, and who flings it aside, saying: 
“ Decidedly, this cap is not becoming.” There.are other toys, 
too, most popular, perhaps, cannon in all sizes. 

The crowds gaze but buy little. It is no time to squander 
money. They pause before shops which exhibit Prussian, Bavarian, 
and Wurtemburgan caps, German shells in their basket sheaths, 
bullets, bits of shrapnel, etc...... They pass on to the chapel 
of the Invalides to view the flags taken from the enemy, and three 
o’clock in the afternoon finds them thronged about the newspaper 
offices which post daily the official bulletin, the three o’clock bulletin. 
There they await patiently the appearance of the placard or black- 
board with its bold chalked letters, visible at quite a distance. 

When on the street, the Parisian has now acquired the habit 
of frequently scanning the clouds. It suffices for one head to 
be raised for a hundred to follow it. A taube is a matter of 
interest rather than of dread. If the Germans hoped to create a 
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panic in Paris by killing a few women and children, they succeeded 
poorly. Besides the French aviators have for some time past 
policed’ the sky excellently well. At the outbreak of the war, 
the most extravagant reports were circulated. Now a German 
army corps and its general-in-chief were captured; again, a French 
army corps was utterly destroyed. Paris no longer pays heed 
to these flights of imagination. Fever and perturbation have died 
out. It is no small sacrifice to have news thus doled out, and to be 
deprived of all details, but Paris recognizes the need for silence 
and has adjusted herself. 

Although the public does not enjoy the confidence of the 
military staff, private news from the front feeds conversation. On 
every side one hears incidents of the battlefield, of the trenches. 
Too often, alas! there is news of the death of a relative or friend, 
or of the wounding of someone dear. So go where you will, by 
the fireside, in the street, the one thought of Paris is the war. It 
has effaced all other thoughts. It has suppressed miraculously 
prejudices and political parties. 

The Germans, and not without reason, must have counted on 
the political disunion of France; against every expectation, even 
of the French themselves, she found herself confronting a united 
France solidly massed to meet her. There exists, at the present, 
a fellowship so real and unaffected that strangers accost one another 
in the streets; workmen and bourgeois exchange news and per- 
sonal impressions of the war like old friends. All are engrossed by 
one problem: to expel the invader. Not only does Paris follow 
the course of events from a distance, but, by cheerfully accepting 
the military discipline imposed, she joins in the actual defence. 
In time of war civilians have a part to play, a post to fill. Nervous 
excitement at the heart of the nation could easily demoralize the 
army. The first law to observe is calm. Paris is calm. The 
excitement of those first days of August when people rushed to 
the stations to take train for the provinces has died out, and to-day, 
and for some time past, these panics have been a subject of amuse-~ 
ment to the Parisians. They are completely reassured, and fear 
the advance of the Germans as little as they do a famine. 

The population of Paris has considerably decreased. The 
army has drawn a goodly number of men, and although many 
families returned at the end of October, most of the wealthier 
class have not reopened their homes in the Faubourg Saint Germain, 
the Champs Elysées, lEtoile, and the plaine Monceau. These 
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absentees are not all blameworthy. To be sure some have deserted 
Paris because of its dullness, its lack of theatres, its dearth of 
social amusements, but by far the greater number, even of those 
not at the front, have been obliged to remain in the country by 
war conditions, the care of the wounded, the mobilization of their 
servants or the shrinkage of their incomes. 

The diminution in the population of Paris can be estimated 
at one million—about one-quarter of the total population. This 
decrease, although unfavorable to business, especially of dealers in 
luxuries, has lowered the cost of living in Paris. Provisioning 
progresses under normal conditions, and if the buyers be less, the 
supply of commodities is almost as great as in previous years. 
As a result, food supplies, with the exception of sugar, are sold at 
the usual prices; vegetables and fruit are extremely cheap, even 
cheaper than last year. There was anxiety for a time with regard 
to coal, but there is now no shortage, and the price has not risen. 
Articles of luxury have, it is true, dropped considerably in price, 
and shopkeepers announce “ war prices ” to tempt customers. 

If, under present conditions, with several provinces still in- 
vaded, with such a number of men in the ranks, with so many 
channels of communication reserved for military service, it is still 
impossible to interfere with commercial activity, it is safe to assume 
that the normal life of the great city will continue unimpaired. 
This is guaranteed, not by the presence of government officials 
whom the public regard with a certain degree of skepticism, and 
of whom it is inclined to say “ interned,” but by the general goodwill. 

Each one seeks to fill some place left vacant by men at the 
front. Old men, women, and children do the work of men. Pen- 
sioners on the retired list have resumed active service, apprentices 
have been promoted to the place of workmen. The conductors 
in the subways and tram-cars are women. Above the racket of the 
subway one hears them chatting of their husbands, or discussing 
the price of butter as they punch the tickets of the passengers. 
The work is done, and well done. 

But it is not enough that life should go on as usual. Paris 
is eager to work in the cause of the war; to repair as far as possible 
the evils consequent upon it, to take an active part in the nation’s 
struggle for existence. Those who are fighting need have no anxiety 
for the material welfare of their families. A daily allowance of 
one franc, twenty-five centimes, is made to the wives of poor 
soldiers, which amount is increased in proportion to the number of 
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children. In all quarters of the city there are supply depots. On 
certain days groups of women and old men congregate about the 
doors to receive the food and clothing distributed gratis. There are 
soup kitchens everywhere—sometimes as many as five or six to a 
district—and these furnish a meal for twenty centimes. Workshops 
for women out of employment have been established to manufacture 
warm clothing for the soldiers. In the factories and workrooms a 
portion of the salary of the employees is set aside for the mobilized ; 
for the families of those who have laid aside their tools to take 
arms. 

Nor are the refugees forgotten. The municipal government 
provides them with shelter; private charity feeds and clothes them. 
On Sundays and holidays it is customary to seek them out, to bring 
them home and give them place at the family board. Everyone 
strives to restore to them, if only for a brief moment, the lost joys 
of home. But the heart of Paris goes out especially to the soldier, 
the wounded soldier and the soldier in the thick of the fight. Its 
prodigious activity centres around him. Ambulances and hospitals 
number in the hundreds; the large shops, the big hotels, the medical 
clinics, all have their hospitals, and many private dwellings fly the 
red-cross flag. 

Thousands have volunteered as nurses. The three societies 
of the French Red Cross—the “ Society of Aid to Wounded Sol- 
diers,” directed by the Marquis of Vogue of the French Academy, 
the “Association of French Women,” and the “Union of the Women 
of France ”—were organized to insure better service to the wounded 
and rival one another in energy and devotion. Everyone cannot 
care for the wounded, but all can and will help the soldier in the 
field. Paris stands by him to provide not food nor ammunition, 
of these he has a plenty, but warm clothing so necessary to preserve 
health in the chill and dampness of the trenches. 

All honor and merit to the women for this work! They are 
all purchasing wool. The price has gone up. A long waiting line 
stands before the door of a wholesale merchant in the rue Saint 
Denis. Wool,-as well as salt and the Belgian cake or couque, is 
peddled on the sidewalks, on the streets, on the boulevards. Knitting 
for the combatants is the principal and favorite occupation of the 
women. Those experienced in the use of knitting or crochet needles 
ply them busily making mufflers, belts, vests, wristlets, socks, and 
gloves, and the inexperienced have set themselves to learn. The 
best patterns are copied and passed from hand to hand. From the 
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poorest, who earn with difficulty a scanty living and must steal time 
from her sleep, to the little child just beginning school, all are eager 
to work for the soldiers. And by thousands, under the rain of shot 
and shell, the little packages journey to north and east. This is the 
ammunition Paris provides against the winter. 

Paris has always been patriotic, has loved the cocarde, the 
clairon and the flag. The Parisian followed enthusiastically the 
passing regiment, but he seldom found the way to a church. The 
war has taught him the way. It, and it alone, by the grace of 
God, is responsible for many a conversion. 

The awakening of religious sentiment is general throughout 
France, not only in the cities and the villages, but even in the army. 
The newspapers publish daily on this subject items that are most 
significant. The presence of priests about the standard helps on the 
movement, and anticlericalism flings its rancorous taunts at the 
“ soldier curés,” only to find they have missed the mark. 

Not to go beyond Paris, the practice of religion is much more 
universal; confessions and Communions are more numerous. Even 
among those who have not as yet returned to these practices, many 
are drawing nearer; they are on a new tack. Hostility and indif- 
ference have given place to respect and sympathy. Prayer goes up 
unceasingly for France and her soldiers, both living and dead. 
Devout and recollected throngs file continually in and out of the 
Basilica of the Sacred Heart at Montmartre, and of the Church of 
Our Lady of Victories. In every parish church Masses are cele- 
brated at least once a week for France and her combatants, and 
daily, afternoon or evening, the rosary and litanies are recited for 
the same intention. The supplications never flag. The chapels 
dedicated to St. Michael, St. Maurice, and the Blessed Jeanne d’Arc 
are especially popular: the people have confided to their care the 
French colors which are placed beside their statues. 

This union of patriotic and religious sentiment is apparent not 
only in the churches; one meets it even in the street; the post cards 
and popular engravings reflect spontaneously the emotions of the 
workman and the Parisian shopkeeper. The picture of Christ, of 
Our Lady of Consolation, the prayer for the soldiers, the prayer in 
the trenches, St. Michael, Jeanne d’Arc, and a dozen others of a 
character indisputably and avowedly Christian and Catholic, even 
litanies for France and for the soldiers, are found side by side with 
pictures of the war and the generals. No one thinks of laughing. 
No one seems surprised. France is not like its government, nor is 
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Paris either. An eight days’ stay, and a little observation, will be 
sufficient to convince anyone of this fact. 

Recently, Paris learned of the death of a young and talented 
writer, M. Ernest Pischari, killed at the head of the battery of which 
he was lieutenant. He was the grandson of Renan. He was a 
Dominican Tertiary, and had just resolved to enter a religious order 
when the war broke out. In the midst of his occupations, even in 
the army, he never neglected the daily recital of his Breviary. The 
book his grandfather, Renan, had flung away he picked up and used 
: faithfully. In the words of his own hero in The Call to Arms, - 
“he stood with his fathers against his father.” We have here, it 
would seem, a picture of France herself, the France of to-day re- 
turning to her traditions, the Paris that rivets our attention, a calm 
Paris, a Paris no longer frivolous, no longer skeptical, a Paris that 
believes. 

A new Paris? Yes: but the old one too. The sudden out- 
break of war has not created a new nation, nor new spirits. It has 
only recalled to their duty of defence. those ancestral traits of 
initiative, of intelligent courage, of endurance and patience, of com- 
mon brotherhood, of discipline and confidence in God by which, in 
the long ago, little by little, piece by piece, France was made. All 
say: “ The war will be long; many add: “ It is going to be hard.” 
No one doubts ultimate victory. No one desires peace at the price 
of defeat. The thought is unthinkable! 

The race lives again, rejuvenated. Faith was not dead but 
sleeping. It has risen, it has taken its place to lead the nation’s 
soul. At the call of race and faith the moral forces have mobilized. 
Gaiety is of their number: it stands in the first rank and sounds the 
clarion for the charge. Such an army is invincible! | 














LAST GIANTS. 


BY JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


English writers of the Victorian era, clipping a little 
here, and, it may be, giving in some belated tribute 
of conscience-money there, it will, when all is done, 
‘remain true that the group was splendid, and numer- 
ous enough to be called a crowd. The age of the last Queen Regnant 
will bear, at least, comparison with that of Elizabeth or Anne. 
The second Mary never reigned alone, or was in anything but name 
a queen regnant at all, as indeed there was no reason why she should 
have been even a queen consort: the first. Mary held too brief a page, 
too filled with sombre event, to leave room for literature upon it. 

Some unborn champion of the Victorian age may claim for 
it a literary eminence even as great as that of the age of Elizabeth: 
and, if Shakespeare gives him trouble, he will urge that Shakes- 
peare belongs to no age, as the Teutonic critic already refuses to 
allow that he belongs to any country. As for the present new-born 
era, no one in England seems about to be delivered of any immense 
literary reputation; a mountain or two may have announced itself 
in labor, but only mice have been, so far, brought forth. And 
twelve years of the new century are nearly gone. England is, 
indeed, occupied with other things than literature: and they are 
noisy things, contentious, and blusterous, whose jostle is not favor- 
able to the urbane affair of letters. It may be a relief, perhaps 
instead of scanning the horizon for a reputation to come, to cast a 
glance or two backward on those that stood over from the late reign 
and century that ended so nearly together. There were three great 
figures, not really belonging to this age, except by survival, but 
leaning over into it, as trees may into a garden where they do 
not grow. Of these three, two already have gone to join the great 
majority: Swinburne and Meredith are here no more; Mr. Hardy 
is the last of the giants. 

Future generations may wonder why Swinburne was never 
Laureate: for to them a great part of what he wrote will be 
unknown. And they will, perhaps, conclude that it was because 
he was a great poet. They will hear that Shadwell, Nahum Tate, 
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Nicholas Rowe and Eusden, Colley Cibber and Henry Pye were 
Laureates, and see no reason why Swinburne should be their suc- 
cessor. Spenser, Ben Jonson, Wordsworth and Tennyson were 
Laureates, but their fame almost makes it forgotten: it made no 
difference to them. Samuel Daniel wore the laurels of Court Poet, 
and he never had any others. 

The truth is there was as much reason why Queen Victoria 
should not make Swinburne Laureate as there was for Queen Anne’s 
refusal to make Swift a bishop. He wrote much that he should not 
have written, as well as writing a great deal more that he need not 
have written—and that nobody wants to read. Of the former there 
is no need to speak here. Of the latter we may say this, though it 
does not follow that better critics will agree—but it is our own 
opinion that no very long poems are likely to be all poetry, and, 
except among the ancients, the fact is that they are not. Shakes- 
peare’s plays are long, but they are not all verse: the poetry is 
never lacking, but it is in a broad setting of unversed drama. 

Swinburne’s metrical plays are certainly not all poetry, and 
they who admire him most may be as incapable of reading them as 
those who frankly dislike poetry, and like Martin Tupper. 

As Swinburne was largely contemporary with Browning and 
Tennyson it must be his fate to be compared with them. Browning 
was a thinker first, and a poet afterwards. He cared too much for 
his thoughts, more perhaps than other people will continue to care 
for them. Anyway, he thrust them on his poetry over-roughly, over- 
copiously, so that the tightly-packed chariot of his Muse had not 
always room enough for the Muse herself, who got squeezed in 
corners, and overlaid by a crowd of ideas that might as well have 
walked. It was hard on her, for she was large and fine, and 
deserved to show alone. 

Tennyson had not the same congestion of ideas, but he was 
all for expounding them, even when he had not quite so much to 
expound as he fancied: when he had something in particular to 
say, he was apt to oversay it. Poets should mind their own business, 
which is, not to say, but to sing. 

Both great poets have paid their penalty. Some readers accuse 
Tennyson of being shallow, because his profundity is not invariably 
alarming, and of being verbose because he did sometimes write 
poetry when there was no real occasion for him to write anything at 
all. If Browning had often too many ideas for his words, Tenny- 
son had at times too many pretty words for his pretty ideas. 
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No one accuses Browning of being shallow: but he is com- 
monly accused of being incomprehensible, malignantly involved, 
willfully difficult, and repulsively dry. So that many who are not 
really stupid are shy of the trouble of reading Browning: whereas 
Tennyson’s punishment is that the stupid are ready to read him out 
of a smug conviction that he is just the poet for them; and they 
do not change their mind till they stumble into some of his best 
work, nor necessarily then, as they are always capable of mistaking 
it for his worst. Thus do these great men pay for Sordello and 
The May Queen: one of which, though undeniably “hard,” 
is full of great and rare beauty, while the other is only insufferably 
pretty. 

Swinburne had not much to teach and on purpose. There was 
a lady once who declared that her politics were dislike of Mr. 
Gladstone; Swinburne’s philosophy and theology appear to have 
been equally simple: dislike of Christianity and of Christian civiliza- 
tion and ethics. But nobody cares sixpence for the poet’s philos- 
ophy and theology. When he preaches he ceases to sing, when he 
sings he teaches in spite of himself by the sheer beauty of his song 
which is witness of a beauty higher than that of any song. He 
only resembles Balaam in doing what he had not meant:to do. In 
all that is most specially his own he is a singer and nothing else: 
he opens his lips, and music, almost perfect, pours from them. It 
is the melody he fills our ears with, and it is for the song he really 
cares. The words are enough, and their loveliness is their real 
power. They could not be translated into prose any more than the 
throstle’s song, or the nightingale’s could be rendered in score. 
Nevertheless the bird’s lyric teaches, though he pour it forth “in 
profuse strains of unpremeditated art,” with no care at all of teach- 
ing, and though we ourselves would never analyze his lesson, nor 
dissect it into phrases, nor resolve it into themes. God’s sublimest 
messages may be without lettered speech; and he who wrote of 
Wisdom knew that the circle of the stars, the sun and moon and the 
great water are also among the prophets. Every teacher is not 
conscious of his own teaching, or master of it; it is often deeper 
than himself and stronger, with a significance he but half divines. 
Yet God has sent him, as He sent Balaam. 

The sea and sun, the reverent woods and blandly smiling 
meadows, green and gold, storm and summer shower, have more 
to tell of God than all the preachers have ever drawn from them: 
thus every song that is lovely sings of Him, whatever its willful 
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theme may be; every instalment of beauty a hint of the splendor 
of His raiment; every sweet odor but some reminder of the fra- 
grance of His feet. 

No great poet can help being a great teacher, though he strike 
no pose of instruction, and may mean none. He is a maker, and 
must witness of the Maker Whose function he follows afar off. 
He gems the neck of time with lovely things, and reminds us, 
willy-nilly, that the First Author of Beauty made-.all those 
things. 

What Swinburne wrote amiss, and thought amiss, lies between 
his own sad conscience and God: the exquisite things his mouth 
uttered must teach all who have ears to learn how lovely must be 
His Hand Who made it. We do not mean to say that Swinburne 
has nothing but his words; that, beyond their vocal perfection, they 
voice nothing. They are never empty. No poet ever had more to 
say than Dante: but one needs no knowledge of Italian to be 
swayed by his glorious, sublime sonance; and, perhaps, an Italian 
with little English might, had he the ear for music, be moved by 
the stately rhythm of the Triumph of Time. Language is Swin- 
burne’s pipe, on which he plays, through the ear, to the heart of 
everyone who can listen. Words are his angels, and every syllable 
in his song is a feather from their wings. He gives color to sound 
itself, and weaves pictures of arras out of harmony. Expression 
in him is not merely a faultless knack, hut an innate, inevitable 
function of life, like breathing. It carries him out, on a swollen 
tide, into the irresistible clean ocean of poetry, where his themes 
are themselves but islets, jewels in a greater sapphire sea, where 
one may land and linger, or, just as well, gaze, leaving their 
gemmed beauties uninvaded. Swinburne, like Shelley and Keats, 
is a poet because he cannot help himself. Some, in this sort too, 
are born great, some have achieved it, and some have had it thrust 
upon them. These three were born poets, had it thrust on them 
by a fate that would not be gainsaid, and achieved it. 

The other two giants, standing over from the last century 
into this, Meredith and Hardy, no one would compare: and only 
the factious would contrast. One is essentially English, though 
great English writers are not always massive as Thomas Hardy is. 
He takes us out of doors, where Thackeray would pull us by the 
elbow upstairs (the back-stairs often) to sneer at the fine folk 
in the drawing-room. Dickens was usually indoors, too, making 
us laugh delightedly, hanging about kitchens, and not always know- 
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ing the difference between the kitchen and the housekeeper’s room. 
Not that it matters. He prefers parlors behind shops or in mean 
lodgings, or debtors’ prisons. He made his kingdom there and 
rules it, immortally, without ministers or courtiers. Hardy never 
wants to go near town-houses at all, his folk would be out of draw- 
ing in them, almost as agonizing as perfect Joe Gargery in Pip’s 
London lodgings; they need wide spaces, free chill airs, and broad 
sombre distances, large foregrounds and deep, woodland-smelling 
backgrounds. 

Of what people eat and drink, he has not much to say, nor 
of what they wear; the life to him is more than the meat, and the 
body more than the raiment. He has no keen nose for a snob, 
and is no truffle-dog of subterraneous vulgarities, or piteously dis- 
guised manceuvres. His common people are not apt to be vulgar, 
nor do vulgarities find in him their censor, or their torturer. His 
humor is the back-front of pathos. He is not so comic as Dickens, 
nor malignantly witty like Thackeray. He is not profane with 
humanity, at all events, nor flippant with it. He does not love to see 
the image of God in plush, nor care to watch how it over-eats itself. 
He is not a burly Pope, nor a slim Congreve. Thackeray and 
Dickens can never die, supreme genius is not immortal else, but 
their creatures will become monumental and archaic. Hardy’s will 
not, for his men and women are neither local nor temporary, but 
of the eternal sort, like Shakespeare’s. They owe none of their 
interest to fashion, nor their oddity to the lack of it. No fool 
pretends that Thackeray had not genius to portray human beings, 
or that he failed to portray them: but he did not care for the most 
human part of them; the adjective was more irresistible to him 
than the substantivé; he knew very well that the spots on a man’s 
face were of less significance than the man, but he loved to men- 
tion them. The fake accents in a voice were made more of by 
him than the voice, especially if it minced or had a brogue in it: 
and he dressed mankind in its blemishes with a gusto none the less 
cruel because it was inimitably successful and remorselessly in- 
structive. Blemishes were not his stock-in-trade, but he dealt 
largely in them: while absurdities were Dickens’, and he retailed 
them ad infinitum. Whether Dickens could draw real portraits 
and make them interesting his critics are not agreed: it is certain 
that what he liked best was caricature, and we much prefer his 
caricatures to his portraits. Of course the absurdities of his folk 
are irresistible, and we could never bear to be disinherited of them 
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now: his oddities are revealed and inimitable, and people have 
given over trying to imitate them. 

In spite of their unapproached mastery in their own realm, 
both these giants leave us with a protest in our minds: in spite 
of Thackeray and Dickens, life is not mean, nor even wholly 
ridiculous. 

This is no paltry attempt to belittle unequalled greatness, nor 
even a silly pretense of measuring it. Hardy is no more a rival 
of these two colossi than he is their imitator. Nevertheless, in his 
own way, he is larger than they, though far less dazzling than either 
of them. He is more humane than Thackeray commonly was, more 
human than Dickens. Mankind is not the point of his joke, 
nor the butt of his sneer: he is a creator, not a costumier, nor a 
devilish-sharp detector of sordid motives. Nor is he a rollicking 
mimic of queer tricks and habits. Above all, he is a creator, 
without dependence on second thoughts or after-touches. Dickens 
seldom created offhand; his people are mostly evolutions, at so 
many stages a month. Out of a bibulous, semi-imbecile protoplasm 
evolved the amiable, almost venerably paternal, Mr. Pickwick. Mr. 
Hardy’s people are as big as himself, and would be too big for 
the pages of Barry Lyndon. They are not all respectable, but 
even the disreputable are not apt to be despicable, or made to 
seem so by the pitiless cruelty of their creator. In a sense they 
are archaic, but they are less obsolete than most of Thackeray’s 
snobs, or even Dickens’ cads. It is not for a moment pretended 
that they are more amusing: though the merciless wit of parts 
even of Vanity Fair draws tears from the heart of any decent 
reader, and the pathos of Little Nell is enough to make a cat laugh. 
Hardy is not much in pursuit either of our sobs or of our grins: 
life is not so jocular, according to him, nor so sentimental and 
banale as that comes to. 

George Meredith is as unlike Thomas Hardy, as either of them 
is unlike Dickens or Thackeray. I can never understand his being 
popular: he is too amazingly clever. The word dazzling is often 
used, but to Meredith it is really appropriate. His genius does 
actually make the reader’s eyes blink: but it never makes him un- 
readable. The author of Pelham and the author of Alroy, Coningsby 
and Contarini Fleming also pushed brilliance to the dazzling point: 
but they pushed it almost beyond reading point. It is not impossible 
to read Lytton or Disraeli when they are most pyrotechnic, but it 
ends ina surfeit. And, throughout, our common-sense is warning us 
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that it is allon purpose. They are simply trying how clever they can 
be: and we know it, and they know it, and we long that they should 
know that we do know it. Nothing is more tedious to the reader 
than a writer who is very clever on purpose, except a writer who is 
very stupid without in the least intending it. In reading Meredith 
we are dazzled, but never bored: his cleverness is quite amazing, but 
it is not flashy nor posed. He is never cleverer than he can help: it 
is nature, not malice prepense that forces him to be brilliant. That he 
is so much more clever than ourselves we do not resent, for it is not 
his fault; the gods made him so. We rejoice in his gift without 
envying it, or dreaming of copying it. With Disraeli and Bulwer 
the reader is tempted to wonder whether champagne and assiduity 
could make himself equally glittering. Still it seems to me that Mere- 
dith is too clever for popularity: the English public is not apt to be 
widely attracted by extreme brilliance. Of course it buys him, and 
of course it talks about him, but whether a very large number read 
him is quite another question. Whether any large number will 
go on reading him is another question again. 

To read him is a delightful occupation, but it is not the easiest 
form of recreation. It requires an alert attention, and a ready 
admiration for sheer intellectual proficiency. He writes a good 
story, but the sort of reader who tears the story out of a book, and 
finishes the book in an hour or two, might as well read East Lynne 
as read Evan Harrington. Meredith’s stories are the least part of 
him: and of some of his books a chapter at a time is enough unless 
one is willing to miss half there is in it, and indifferently appreciate 
the other half. He crams an essay into a sentence, and a complete 
character-study into a phrase. But, though strongly concentrated, 
he is never dry, as concentration is liable to seem. And he is ex- 
tremely amusing, which is not an invariable feature of extreme 
intellectualism. His characters are, perhaps, too amusing—O felix 
culpa! They would not have been in real life: it is all because they 
have an unmitigated genius to their father. To tell the truth, they 
do not belong to real life, but to George Meredith: though they are 
intensely vital, animated and active. They have, too, great va- 
riety, and their family likeness is not to each other, but to their 
highly gifted parent. To him the likeness is strong and invariable: 
as a father he is, perhaps, too prepotent. Nor will they do anything 
of their own accord, every gesture is dictated by him: they are not 
only his creatures but his puppets. To every limb, as to every 
tongue, of each of them is a string, and you can never fail to see 
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Meredith pulling it. Of course, he knows how. Still it is all 
exactly Meredith, and not all exactly real life. One cannot have 
too much of an author. when he is first-rate: if one could, there 
would be too much of George Meredith in his works. This is never 
felt in the case of Hardy: having created, he leaves the beings he 
has created to Fate: and it deals brutally with them. His folk are 
by no means a gallery filled with portraits of himself. 

Meredith is too powerfully parental. He arranges even the 
jokes of his numerous and singularly brilliant family. So far 
from suffering fools gladly, he insists that the fools of his house 
shall be uncommonly clever: and the slightest disposition to become 
a bore, in any of its members, is deftly converted into a capacity 
for greatly amusing the public. Even Dickens could not always 
go so far: when his Arthur Clennams make up their minds to be 
tedious he has no idea how to stop them. 

Sir Walter, too, kind man that he was, was over easy in 
this: he let Helen MacGregor and Norma of the Fitful Head 
indulge their heroic propensity to splendid boring to a faulty extent. 
Of course it does not matter; it is more interesting to be bored in 
some company than to be made grin in some other. 

In a single instance, I, for one, do resent Meredith’s inter- 
ference with his own characters: and it has nothing to do with their 
cleverness. His Diana of the Crossways was made by him to 
betray her friend’s confidence: she would never have done it of 
herself—not the Diana he created. The explanation may possibly 
be this: that there was, in real life, a Diana who did the thing: 
that he was telling her story, and put it in merely because in her case 
it had been done. But that does not condone the injury to his ‘own 
Diana. He had re-created her: and, having made her a finer 
creature than the mere prototype, he had no business to pretend her 
capable of a fault that belonged not to her but to the prototype. 
The great creations of a great writer are not his absolute property 
to do what he chooses with any more than a man’s life is his own, 
to ruin or mar according to his own whim and freak, any more 
than a father has the right to bring into being a son of finer quality, 
it may be, than himself, and then, by some sudden flout, twist away 
the fair course of his development. 




































O’LOGHLIN OF CLARE. 


BY ROSA MULHOLLAND. 
XXV. 


apse), NGOLDESBY was met at the last stage of his ride home 
Aw hy) «=o by Judkin with the news that Colonel Slaughterhouse 
aris had arrived at Ardcurragh. 

SIE “He’s anxious to congratulate you, sir. He didn’t 
Gree —2|_~=—s know the whole story, though he got a sketch of it at 
Ennis, till I told him how you got up early and cir- 
cumvented Turlough.” 

“ The less talk about it the better,” said Hugh, and he felt that 
he did not want to be congratulated by Slaughterhouse on the covetous- 
ness of which he would think him guilty. 

He found the Colonel watching for him on the doorsteps, and was 
greeted by him with loud laughter, and an unusually ardent grip of the 
hand. 

“ Well done, Ingoldesby! Did your trick cleverly when you kept 
me out of the business you were doing for yourself!” 

“No,” said Ingoldesby. 

“ What? ” 

“You know I acted by surprise—to prevent the ruin of my friend 
by another. I need hardly say I do not intend to take advantage of 
the law to disturb the O’Loghlins.” 

“Hum. You tell me that? Dangerous, isn’t it? What are you 
going to do with the priest?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“You leave all the nasty part of the affair to me? Don’t you 
know that I can oblige you to act up to the spirit as well as the 
letter of the law?” 

“Tf you can I know you won't,” said Ingoldesby, smiling. 

“You ought to take possession of your new property. Marry 
that charming Miss O’Loghlin, and let all keep house together.” 

“She would not accept me,” said Hugh, trying to speak lightly. 

“Then I shall try to persuade her, myself.” : 

“She would not listen to you,” said Hugh. “ She is a nun, and 
her father’s house is a convent to her. I intend that it shall remain 
so as long as it pleases her. For that purpose I have ventured to take 
an extreme step. I may be in her eyes a godless man, but I am not 
an inhuman monster.” 
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“T’m afraid you would consider me as a monster if you knew 
all my views of this matter. I don’t urge you to marry the girl, be- 
cause I have a fancy for her myself. The old man can be provided 
for in France, where all these rebelly gentry have plenty of friends. 
The rascal Turlough has been got rid of already, and his precious 
aunt is getting ready to follow him, lest a hair of his head should 
come to further grief. I don’t know that I can suggest anything more 
to help you to clear off the encumbrances on your property.” 

Ingoldesby’s eyes showed fire. 

“ Look here, Slaughterhouse! ” he said, “ your tone is flippant, but 
I believe you are at heart an honest and honorable soldier.” 

Slaughterhouse gave a short laugh. 

“ At all events,” continued Hugh. “I have placed these people 
safely out of your reach. The law is hard, but it is not always 
intentionally wicked in the way of working, and I intend to make just 
such uses as I please of the property it has unjustly awarded me.” 

“Take care,” said Slaughterhouse, “or you may find yourself 
under suspicion, even you, some of these days, and of all things 
beware of connecting yourself with the priest.” 

“Don’t trouble about me,” said Hugh; “‘ come in and have some 
lunch. Try to believe that you are not half as bad a fellow as you 
amuse yourself by pretending to be.” 

Later in the day Hugh went to Castle O’Loghlin, bent on the in- 
terview which he felt to be necessary for reassuring Morogh, and for 
the clearing of his own character in the eyes of all the family. Thady 
gave him black looks as he led him to his master’s library. 

“You have come to look on the ruin you have made,” said the 
old servant’s stern eyes as he threw open the door; after closing 
which Thady stood outside in the attitude of listening, though he could 
hear nothing. 

“Tf it was a thing that there would be a row,” he murmured, “I 
would not like to be out of hearin’ of the first of it. The arms on me 
are strong yet, though Hugh Ingoldesby’s a sight younger than Thady 
Quin ; an’ if my blood was up I wouldn’t swear but I might punish him.” 

Morogh, writing at a table, turned his head when the visitor en- 
tered, and Hugh was struck by the change already made on him by 
sorrow and anxiety. But his dignity was equal to the occasion. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Ingoldesby?” he said, rising and holding 
out his hand. 

Hugh took the hand reverently and bent over it. 

“You do not look on me as an enemy?” he said. 

“No. Why should I?” said Morogh. “ You acted according to 
the law. I have persisted in living lawlessly, and have no one to 

blame for what has happened but myself.” 
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“ All honor to the man who bravely lives by his conscience, Mr. 
O’Loghlin. I came, sir, not to apologize for my act, for my motive 
needs no apology. You will believe I am sure that the claim I have 
put on your property is a mere form, which will make no difference 
whatever to you or yours. An unjust and irrational law has made it 
easy for any non-Catholic to rob one of your religion, and without 
knowing it you have lived in immediate danger of dispossession. To 
avoid such a catastrophe I have assumed the hateful attitude of a 
treacherous friend in order, to ensure your safety. You will believe 
me.” Morogh looked at him piercingly. 

“T will not ask you if you are in earnest in making this state- 
ment,” he said, “I cannot disbelieve you, though I confess I am 
amazed. I have always lived on friendly if not intimate terms with 
my neighbors of the county. I have not known that anyone among 
them harbored a desire to injure me. By a little prudence I have 
escaped too much attention even from the emissaries of persecution. 
It has surprised me that such a calamity as being ruled out by the 
law should have been prepared to drop down on me, and that it should 
have so fallen.” 

Hugh was struck by something in the old man’s tone even more 
than his words, an under-note of inquiry—a suggestion of desire to 
know who the enemy might be whose plot had been defeated by the 
effort of a man now before him, whom the law had made his master. 
He had felt unsure of whether or not Morogh was aware of Tur- 
lough’s evil behavior in the matter. Now, seeing that evidently the 
father knew nothing of the true source of his misfortune, he resolved 
that from him he should never hear of it. . 

“ We walk in the dark, all of us, Mr. O’Loghlin,” he said. “We 
are surrounded with the unknown and unguessed. Even in the full 
noonday light what we see is not always what we are looking at. 
All we can do is to help each other to the best of our ability—my 
intention towards you—and to be charitably-minded towards others— 
which I trust is your own intention with regard to me.” 

“T believe in you and I trust you,” said Morogh. “ An hour ago 
I could not have credited you with so much unselfish devotion to me and 
mine, who must appear mere abject outcasts in your eyes and in the 
eyes of your world. But I will ask you to believe me also, when I say 
that at my age a man must take all blows as not from unkind fate, but 
from the hand of God Who knows by what strokes He means to ham- 
mer us best into the shape in which He intends us to leave this world. 
It matters little to me after all where I may have to spend the last 
years of my probation before He calls me into His presence. Nothing 
is of consequence except His countenance. St. Francis says, ‘What 
a man is in the Eye of God, that he is and no more.’” 
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The listener was silent. For a moment Morogh seemed to have 
forgotten his presence. When the rapt look passed off his face 
(noted with a certain half-shame as if something sacred were in- 
truded upon, by Hugh), he said gently, 

“You have others to care for. You have children, Mr. O’Logh- 
” 

“ They, too, have the hill to climb,” said Morogh. “ My daughter, 
who is my chief care, will always have harbor with her aunt, or fail- 
ing that, in a convent. My son—” 

Hugh held his breath. 

“‘ My son had little prospect here. France suits him better. He 
has gone there, and I shall not allow him to misunderstand your 
benevolence in protecting us.” 

“Well, sir,” said Hugh, cheerfully, “I am glad you are assured 
that no changes are to be feared because of a formality which an 
unreasonable law has required. It is a law that may not always 
stand. In the meantime rest satisfied that Providence does not mean 
to deal you the particular blow that was threatening you, and that you 
are to remain securely fixed in your home.” 

“Thank you. I am indeed grateful, though I have not said 
enough of that.” 

The two men stood up and clasped hands;-and then Ingoldesby 
took his leave. He had hoped to catch a glimpse of Brona, but she 
was nowhere to be seen, and he went on, comforting himself with the 
reflection that she would soon learn the meaning of his conduct and 
believe in his determination to protect her father, even if she had not 
put a blind faith in him before. As he rode on he slacked his rein, 
and let his thoughts drift back to the old man, Morogh, and his 
courage in adversity. Not alone courage, he admitted, but a some- 
thing indefinable which defied ill fortune and made capital out of des- 
titution. 

“ Where do these Catholics get their strength to endure—and not 
alone that, but their absolute callousness to the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune? How and why is it that what appears folly to — 
me and crime to Slaughterhouse is to them illimitable wisdom? The 
gate closed on them by the law opening on the other side to friends 
of Asphodel basking in the smile of God! Had I been the treacherous 
friend condemned by the eyes of the old servant, who admitted me as 
if I were the ancient dragon, and he a powerless Michael the Archan- 
gel, if I were that traitor Brona would simply exchange her mountains 
and cliffs for the walls of a convent; her prayers would go on ascend- 
ing, and the name of Hugh Ingoldesby would not be forgotten in 
those prayers. She, in her youth, values this world as little as does 
her father in his advancing years, With her aunt’s friends and con- 
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nections, and her own beauty, Paris would accept her as one of its 
queens, and yet she would rather scrub convent floors, or gather 
flowers to crown a statue of her heavenly Mother, than stoop to pick 
up the laurels that Parisian society would throw at her feet. Aye, 
and teach the little children to hate sin and bless Supreme Goodness 
in their Maker! Why, I wonder, was I not born with this faith, that 
I might have lived with her, were it only in a garret? Why, why, and 
why? Life is one endless ‘why’ to me. But these Catholics will 
have nothing of such questioning. To them all life is a path that, 
however tortuous, will one day, not very distant, end in God.” 

He shook off his thoughts with a shake of his rein, and reached 
his house feeling for the moment like his usual self, and pleased with 
his morning’s work for many reasons, one of which was that the 
result of it would certainly make for his own future peace of mind. 


XXVI. 


Hugh now tried to settle down to some kind of practical living 
at Ardcurragh. He must find occupation and make his existence of 
use to his fellow-creatures, feeling sure that his presence as well as his 
name was necessary to continue protection of Morogh, he resolved to 
stay in his own place, keeping watch. Slaughterhouse was not by 
nature altogether cruel, but bribes were large and temptation was 
strong, and the men under his leadership were not always manage- 
able. On the morning after his visit to Morogh O’Loghlin, he set 
his mind to consider how best he might spend his time. A ride over 
his property, with eyes open to facts, showed him that a good deal 
could be done to improve the condition of the most wretched of the 
poor. Hovels could be made more habitable, land more productive, 
industry encouraged, and the materials for it provided or sought for. 
Judkin totally disagreed with him on these points. 

“ What have you got to do with them, sir, but to let the heathens 
die there? It’s what the law and the King lays down for them. 
You’re Ingoldesby of Ardcurragh, but you can’t be counted better than 
the law and the King. Everything done to help them is flyin’ in the 
face of civilization and the Bible.” 

Ingoldesby laughed. 

“How much of the much-maligned Bible did you ever know, 
Judkin?” 

“T learned my taxes when I was at school, sir, and I got a prize 
for them, and I know a lot of them yet.” 

“For instance.” 

“You take me up a little short, sir,” Judkin cleared his throat, 
coughed, and ransacked his memory. 
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“Here it is, sir! ‘That their lands might be given up to deso- 
lation, and to perpetual hissing—as a burning wind will I scatter them 
before the enemy.’ ” 

“ Jeremias!” said Ingoldesby.” 

“Who was he, sir? I don’t remember much about him, only the 
name, but I know he was cursed for a heathen idolater.” 

“T’'ll buy you a new Bible, Judkin, if you will read a little more 
of it.” 

“ Well, sir, I’m not a man for books, and I didn’t know you were 
a gentleman to hold much by that one.” 

“T hold by knowing something of what I talk about,” said In- 
goldesby, wincing at his own words; for were they true? 

Ingoldesby proceeded with his investigations and his plans, and 
Judkin wondered whether he ought not to give notice to the authori- 
ties that his master was either going mad or turning traitor. But 
innate fidelity restrained and kept him steady. To Slaughterhouse he 
would have sworn that the owner of Ardcurragh was as big a per- 
secutor for the King’s sake (if he had the opportunity) as any in the 
country. And the curious obverse of the situation was that the 
people who were getting a chance of benefit, distrusted the hand ex- 
tended to them as the hand of the man who had discovered on and 
grabbed from the O’Loghlin. 

As the spring days lengthened Hugh thus made occupation for 
them abroad, and also found it at home. A much-neglected library 
engaged his attention. The books that were there and the books that 
were not there caused him to wonder. He was aware that his fore- 
fathers had not been bookish people, and it was with some pleasure 
that he set about supplying wants and filling gaps, making out lists 
to be sent to booksellers and publishers. In the midst of this work, 
he was interrupted one morning by an intimation that the winter rain 
had come through the roof to the ceiling of part of the attic story of 
the house, and that probably slates were off, but that he had better 
come up and see. He went and he. saw. There was a slight drip 
in the highest passage, and he gave orders at once for workmen to 
be summoned from Ennis to make the necessary repairs. And then 
a few words were said by one of the servants, such words as utterly 
common-sounding in themselves are destined to become as keynotes 
of a new strange music in a soul. 

“The worst spot of all is in the Papist’s room, sir.” 

“Where is the Papist’s room?” asked Hugh, surprised. 

“Oh, sir, the Papist lady that was shut up there long ago,” said 
the old housekeeper who had been in the house as caretaker for many 
years. 

“T never heard of her,” said Hugh. 
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“T suppose not, sir. Miss Ingoldesby wouldn’t think of telling 
it to you. But she bid me leave the room just as it was, for a 
curiosity. Nothing in it was worth making use of in any other part 
of the house, sir.” 

“Who is the lady, and how did she come to be here?” asked 
Hugh. 

“ She was a friend of your good mother in her young days, sir; 
that was in England, and she went into one of their convents there, 
and was a nun. And when the Papists were hunted and the nuns 
turned out, the lady was given a hiding place here by your father and 
mother, who were then young married people and were sorry for the 
unfortunate.” 

“What became of her afterwards?” asked Hugh. 

“She was got away to France, and I believe she lived the rest 
of her life in one of their convents. The times were even harder on 
Papists then, than they are now.” 

“Tet me see the room,” said Ingoldesby. 

The housekeeper led the way down a narrow passage, and threw 
open a door at the end of it, and Hugh went in. It was a small 
room, under the eaves, an attic room, sparely furnished like the cell 
of a nun. 

“Your good mother had a great pity for her, sir, and she never 
disturbed anything she left here, Papist or not, for she said there’s 
no harm in anybody’s prayers, and that poor creature sure enough 
was always praying.” 

Hugh was strangely affected by the story also by the knowledge 
that its happening had been in his house, and that he had never heard 
of it. Stranger still was the faint stirring of memory, suggesting now 
that in his childhood he had caught some whisper of the tale. His 
mother evidently had not cherished the absolute hatred of Papistry, 
which perhaps was due in himself to the early instruction of Miss 
Jacquetta Ingoldesby. 

“Tt is very interesting,” he said to the old housekeeper, and dis- 
missed her. But he lingered some time longer in the room, examining 
everything that was to be found in it. If he had never known Brona 
there would have been little charm for him in such a place, but the 
aspect of the room and the character of the woman who had lived 
in it forced him to think of one he knew who was her sister in faith. 
He imagined that in such a room and with such surroundings Brona 
was living and praying in Castle O’Loghlin, and he felt a rush of 
heart warmth towards his dead mother for her charity in harboring 
the hunted soul whose only crime was her “ praying,” her invincible 
fidelity to her own conception of God and of what He required of her. 
A small bedstead, a desk table, a chair, and a few shelves were all the 
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furniture of this cell of the spirit of an anchorite. On the highest 
shelf, pushed far back, out of sight, against the wall, he found a 
few books in worn leather bindings, two in Latin, the others in French, 
and the books being much in his mind at the moment, he gathered 
them up and took them with him to the library. 

“How did she happen to forget her books? ” he thought as he 
wiped the dust off them and opened them. “They may now prove 
an interesting addition to my store as samples of old Catholic litera- 
ture.” 

The first he examined was a book in two small volumes, the text 
crude and old-fashioned, the pages stiff and yellow. The title was 
The Living Flame of Love, and the author was St. John of the Cross. 
Neither the author nor his book had ever been heard of by Ingoldesby. 
Who was the man? A note deciphered with difficulty told that he 
was a Spanish Carmelite priest, a laborious server of God who lived 
in the sixteenth century. What had he to say? 

The Living Flame of Love was the title of a poem of only four 
stanzas, read eagerly now by Hugh, so attractive were the mystical 
words to him who knew nothing of any love that was not merely 
natural to the human heart of man. 

O Living Flame of Love 

That woundest tenderly 

My soul in its inmost depth! 

As thou art no longer grievous 
Perfect Thy work, if it be Thy will. 
Break the web of this sweet encounter. 

Hugh was startled. Was not this the human love of which he 
himself had knowledge? ‘What had the old sixteenth century priest 
to do with it? He read and re-read, “ thow art no. longer grievous.” 
That were sweet indeed if one could take it as one’s own experience. 
After some pondering he passed to the second stanza. 







































O sweet burn! 

O delicious wound! . 

O tender hand! O gentle touch! 

Savoring of everlasting life, 

And paying the whole debt. 

By slaying Thou hast changed death into life. 


“ Everlasting life! ‘Death into life!” Then it was the love-song 
of a Catholic to his God and Redeemer!” Further: 


O lamps of fire 

In the splendor of which 

The deep caverns of sense, 

Dim and dark, 

With unwonted brightness, 

Give light and warmth together to their Beloved. 
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How gently and how lovingly 

Thou wakest in my bosom, 

Where alone Thou secretly dwellest ; 

And in Thy sweet breathing 

Full of grace and glory, 

How tenderly Thou fillest me with Thy love. 


Ingoldesby put his finger in the book to mark the place, and sat 
staring at nothing, or rather at something he could not see. This 
raving mysticism—what did it mean? Did this strange song give the 
key to the enigma of the Catholic’s indifference to material goods of 
this world, his absorption in things to come in the life eternal? Was 
this the love that held Brona in bondage, which neither law nor loss 
could break, of which human love could not ease the durance, not 
effect the ransom. The words 


As Thou art no longer grievous 


recalled Morogh’s saying that the pains and injuries and losses of life 
no longer troubled him. He was traveling fast towards the great 
Elsewhere, in which abode that mighty all-sufficient Love of the en- 
raptured saint and poet. 

Reading further into the book he found that it was all written in 
explanation of this curious mystical song of the bond between earth 
and heaven, time and eternity, the created heart of man and the 
Being creating it. For some hours he continued this novel and strange 
study, more and more amazed and enthralled by the fervor of the 
writer of the little brown book, and his incredible realization of spir- 
itual things beyond the ken of thoughtless man. 

Examining the other volumes he found the name of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and St. Augustine on the title-page. From one to another 
he turned, reading a little, and assured that he must read the whole. 
So the night passed like one hour, and seeing the spring dawn looking 
in at the window he put the books aside, and threw open the sash 
to gaze at the waking earth and the opening heavens, with a vague 
unacknowledged feeling that some kind of a spiritual light was at the 
dawn in his soul. A breeze lifted his hair and stirred the tree tops. 
At the same moment a few clear notes of the mysterious bell hid in 
the wood came on the wind and swung across his ear. Was it a warn- 
ing or a summons? It sounded like an echo of the eon 


O living flame of love. 


He shook off his fancies and tried to call himself a fool for 
dwelling on the dreams of a possible madman. But the words of the 
poet, as they came back again and again, were all too wise ‘and sweet 
to savor of anything but sanity. 
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XXVII. 







































Morogh’s interview with the supposed grabber of the property had 
brought relicf to troubled souls at Castle O’Loghlin. Morogh was un- 
utterably thankful that his son was innocent of the evil threatened 

‘ by him in his sullen mood, and that heaven had sent a protector from 
enemies unknown and unexpected. The others of the household who 
knew exactly all that had happened were glad of Ingoldesby’s silence 
as to Turlough, which left the father in ignorance of the ingrate’s 
guilt. There was also for all the return of peace occasioned by the 
absence of the restless spirit whose angry discontent had embittered 
their days, and for Brona there was over and above a secret joy in the 
fact that her undoubting trust in the good faith of Ingoldesby had 
been justified, and that the disinterested generosity of his conduct had 
been made evident to all. Before many days this peace was broken 
for Aideen by her intense desire to know what had become of Tur- 
lough, and she resolved to follow him to Paris. 

“T know where to look for him,” she said, “ and I will save him 
from destruction.” 

No one tried to prevent her. Brona knew that if anyone could 
save her brother it would be Aideen, who could give him a little money 
along with her good advice. And Morogh said, 

“God bless your motherly solicitude, my sister. Now that he is 
free from a haunting temptation it may be possible for you to in- 
fluence him.” 

“Yes,” said Aideen cheerfully; ignoring her better knowledge, 
and she went on her lonely journey with all a mother’s forlorn hopes 
and cruel fears pent in her adoring heart. 

She had not been long gone when MacDonogh came again to 
Castle O’Loghlin, returning from his recruiting visitation of the 
county. He arrived one morning, blowing wrath from his nostrils, 
and strode into the library where Morogh sat reading. 

“ So we wronged a good neighbor,” he said. “ Instead of putting 
the saddle on the right horse! I always suspected the rascal. We 
may thank heaven that Ingoldesby’s wine put him under the table, 
and that Ingoldesby’s horse did not let the grass grow under his feet 
till he landed his master in Dublin Castle yard.” 

Morogh’s face had turned white. 

“ What do you mean, MacDonogh?” he asked. 

“Mean? Do you think that if Turlough had had his will you 
or I would be sitting here this morning. You would have had a 
Protestant O’Loghlin hunting the Papists out of his house, and handing 
over the priest to be shot at the altar. That’s what.” 
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“ Cease hinting, and tell me the truth of what happened,” said 
Morogh controlling his trembling voice and limbs. 

“T thought you knew all the particulars,” said MacDonogh; 
“would be the first to hear them. You expected it long ago. Long . 
threatening came at last. But do you tell me that Ingoldesby took the 
action on himself? Oh, good Lord, Morogh, have I hurt you? How 
could I—” 

Morogh had risen up, staggered and fell forward. 

MacDonogh stretched him on the floor, and ran to the door 
shouting for Thady. 

“Oh, then the troubles has murdered him at last!” cried Thady in 
tears, and big MacDonogh sobbed like a baby as they hung over the 
old man, applying restoratives. The worse was feared, but after 
some time Morogh recovered from what proved to have been a dan- 
gerous fainting fit, and was carried to bed, where Brona and Father 
Aengus watched beside him. The doctor from Ennis, who knew the 
story of the “ discovery ” and the cause of the illness, was sympathetic 
with Brona. 

“The heart is weak,” he said, “and you must try to save him 
from anxieties and shocks. He will recover from this attack, but 
you will have him in a weaker state of health. Let him not leave this 
room till the season is more advanced and the weather milder, and 
cheer and amuse him as much as possible.” 

Brona needed no urging to careful nursing. While her father’s 
life was in danger, all other fears and sorrows seemed to grow shadowy 
and unreal. And of earthly comfort there was none except the 
genuineness of the friendship of Ingoldesby. There was a little satis- 
faction in the absence of Aideen, and the feeling that if anything could 
be done to save Turlough from himself, Aideen was on the spot, and 
was the person to do it. 

As days went on Morogh gained a little return of strength, and 
became more like himself. Once he spoke of Turlough, and then 
mentioned him no more. 

“We must forgive him,” he said, “ and leave him to God and to 
Aideen. You and I can do nothing.” 

Brona felt with a chill dread that the patient was turning his face 
more and more away from this world, and directing it towards the 
mysterious East where the sun of his hope was rising. Father Aengus 
spent many an hour alone with him, while the girl took some rest or 
breathed the open air, hours in which no one might hear the conversa- 
tion that passed except God and the angels in waiting. Ingoldesby 
learned of the illness of O’Loghlin from MacDonogh, who stopped him 
on the road to pour out his thanks for the protection given to O’Logh- 
lin, to confess his own mistaken judgment, and to denounce his rash- 
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ness in rushing a bitter truth on the man who had been saved from 
such knowledge by his own household. 

“T must go back to France now,” he said, ‘and my only conso- 
lation in leaving these afflicted friends is that you have taken them 
under your protection.” 

“May I come to see Mr. O’Loghlin? Is he permitted a visitor?” 
asked Hugh. 

“T believe he will be glad to see you,” said MacDonogh. “ He has 
absolute trust in you.” 

Hugh had many reasons for accepting the invitation to visit the 
house as a friend. He wanted to see Brona. It seemed a lifetime 
since he had looked on her face or heard her voice. Not since the 
evening when he fled in disgust from the presence of the friar who had 
talked to him like a madman on the moor, had he approached her. 
He had after that sought the society of sensible persons, and tried to 
forget the follies of Papists and the fatal bewitchment of the woman 
he loved. He had persuaded himself that he cared for her no more, 
and that he wished her to forget him. Since then he had mixed in the 
society of people of common sense, talked with the worldly wise, and 
listened to condemnation by good men and women of the extravagances 
of Popish idolatry. Yet he had not found entire satisfaction in the 
hearing of it. He had set himself to admire charming girls, whose 
natural gaiety of heart was not overcast by too much thoughtfulness 
or by supernatural dreams, and still his mind had persisted in swing- 
ing back to Brona as the one woman to be revered and adored by 
him, despite her provokingly conscientious obstinacy. Then, when he 
still held long absence as the one plank to save him and her from 
disaster, had come the evil movement of Turlough to throw him into 
her life again by obliging him to act as her champion. He wanted to 
see her now if only to assure her of his unabated friendship, to know 
from her that she believed in his worthiness of trust, and to see with 
his own eyes how she had borne the heavy blows that must have tor- 
tured her heart. There had also been in his mind for some days past 
a latent desire to tell her of his discovery of the little brown books in 
the Papist’s room at Ardcurragh, to know if she was familiar with 
such books, and to hear her opinion of them. With a feeling that fate, 
or whatever else men may call the inevitable force that drives them into 
grooves or leads them by strange paths where it will, was again finger- 
ing his bridle rein, he rode to pay yet one more visit to Castle 
O’Loghlin. 

XXVIII. 

Hugh was shown into the library. The place had a deserted 
look, Morogh’s chair empty, books all in their places, no litter about, 
the writing table pushed aside as if no longer in use. 
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“The master does be always in his own room now, sir,” said 
Thady, deferential and communicative to mark the change in his feel- 
ings towards Ingoldesby, who on his last appearance had been received 
as a traitor, but was now to be accepted as a friend. 

“And Miss Brona does be always with him there, and the 
Marquise has gone to France. But I will tell Miss O’Loghlin that you 
are here, sir.” 

“ What would he say if he knew the priest was with the master 
this blessed minute?” said Thady as he went up the stairs. “ Friend 
and all as they say he is, sure don’t I know the whole of us is in 
Ingoldesby’s power? To keep us where we are or to throw us out of 
the windows as the humor takes him! ” 

Brona met him with a simple and friendly welcome. There was 
no embarrassment in her manner to remind him of other meetings 
and partings. She had put all that out of mind among the dead things 
that have no resurrection. The value of this man’s loyalty to her 
father was all that she allowed herself to realize concerning him, 
when she gave him her hand and frankly thanked him for coming 
to a house of sorrow and sickness. 

“T wanted to hear from your own lips that you have understood 
my action, and to get your promise that you will always trust me,” 
said Hugh. 

“We trust you. If proof of your friendship were needed, you 
gave it by your screening my unhappy brother to save my father the 
worst of the blow. He knows all now,” said Brona. 

“Is he willing to see me? If not I will come again,” said Hugh, 
almost hoping that he might spend all the hour of his visit alone with 
Brona. 

“Father Aengus is with him,” she said. “TI tell you frankly be- 
cause I trust you for him, as for ourselves.” 

“ As this is now supposed to be my house he is safe within its 
walls, though outside of them I have no more power to protect him,” 
said Hugh. “I would wish to warn him of this. I was rude to him a 
few months ago when I met him on the moor.” 

~ “He will not remember it, nor will it be of any use to warn 
him. Father Aengus takes heed of neither insults nor injuries, nor 
of warnings. He will go on doing his duty till God has no more work 
for him to do.” 

Hugh drew a book from his pocket. 

“ This,” he said, “I found in a room in my house which I hear 
has been known as the Papist’s room.” 

“T have heard of the room and its story,” said Brona. 

“ This book contains a poem which I have been poring over ever 
since I found it. I want you to explain its meaning to me.” 
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“ St. John of the Cross!” cried Brona in surprise. 
“Do you know him? Here are two closely-printed books in one 
volume. Their titles have affected me strangely: The Dark Night of the 
Soul, and The Living Flame of Love. I want to know more about 
them. You can tell me.” 

“What can I tell you of a Saint and his teaching and his ex- 
periences? If you have read his works and they have told you noth- 
ing, how can I hope to explain them?” said Brona. 

“You know the poems?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Do you understand them? ” 

“ They are not difficult to understand for one who believes in a 
supremely loving and lovable God. Our approach to Him may be 
through a dark and dreadful night—when we reach Him He is the 
Living Flame of Love.” 

“T have gathered that in this is the pith of the Catholics’ 
faith,” said Hugh. 

A light flashed on him from Brona’s eyes. 

“ Don’t mistake me,” Hugh hastened to say. ‘‘ You must not sup- 
pose that my interest in what I have read has been more than an intel- 
lectual apprehension of the workings of a very beautiful mind. But Iam 
rid of my suspicion of idolatry—for which I ask forgiveness of your 
tolerance and patience.” 

“T knew you were suffering from ignorance,” said Brona, 
for all who suffer we are bound to have compassion.” 

“T must tell you how these poems affected me,” said Hugh. 
“ First I was caught in the Living Flame—a sudden flash of light 
dazzled me. But it soon went out; and I turned to the Dark Night 
which seemed more symbolic of my rayless state. ‘If I have a soul 
it is truly existing in darkness,’ I thought. 


“ 


and 


In a dark night 

With anxious love inflamed 

O happy lot! 
Forth unobserved I went, 

My house being now at rest. 


This, with the exception of the one line ‘O happy lot!’ seemed to be 
for me. Going further in the strange poem, I was soon lost in its 
mysticism. Yet here and there were words that applied to me forcibly. 
I could not resist their fascination. I altered and substituted words 
for myself. For ‘In that happy night’ I read, 

In that lonely night 

In secret seen of none 

Seeing naught myself 


Without other light or guide 
Save that which in my heart was burning. 
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“What it means I know not, but something of a strange light 
has been burning in my heart ever since. I return to the poem again 
and again, uncertain whether to take John of the Cross as a mystic 
poet, or as one inspired—what you call a saint.” 

“T have no such uncertainty,” said Brona smiling, “ but that does 
not affect you. I can only advise you to read further and ponder more 
deeply.” 

“T want help. Another mind to show me the way and to point 
out meanings that I fail to see.” 

“You have only to read the poems,” said Brona. “The books 
were written to explain their meaning. If you need more light upon 
them Father Aengus—” 

Hugh shrank from the thought of seeking aid from the priest he 
had scorned. Brona saw it. 

“T will not urge you into danger,” she said. ‘“ This fancy of 
yours may not be more than just a fancy. You may have already 
endangered yourself by your sympathy with us. Even these books 
in your house, in your hands, may do you harm. Leave them with 
me. I will keep them in a safe place—with other books of the kind 
in the priest’s cell.” 

“No,” said Hugh, “I will keep them and study them as you 
bid me.” 

And then the door opened, and Thady announced that the master 
was ready to receive Mr. Ingoldesby. Hugh returned the book to his 
pocket, and they went together to Morogh’s room. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 

















“MEXICO FOR THE MEXICANS.” 


BY DUDLEY G. WOOTEN. 


[The writer of the following article is particularly well qualified for his 
task. He practised law in Texas for over twenty years; was judge; repre- 
sentative to Congress from Dallas; President of the Texas State Historical 
Association, and is author of A Comprehensive History of Texas and The Land 
System of Mexico and Texas. He has spent much time and traveled extensively 
in Mexico, and is one of the few Americans who have been admitted to practise 
in the high courts of that country. We may add that Mr. Wooten is not a 
Catholic.—Ep, C. W.] 


AIS the second year of President Wilson’s administration 
draws to a close, conditions in Mexico seem to render 
more doubtful and difficult the ultimate execution of 
the “ policy” towards that country foreshadowed in 
the early part of his term of office. That policy has 
been popularly designated in the President’s own words, as one 
of “watchful waiting,” but that expression was descriptive of his 
mental attitude towards the situation at the time he used it, rather 
than definitive of the policy itself. Clearly, it was contemplated 
that the vigilant patience of this Government would be rewarded 
by the happening of a contingency in which it would be possible 
and advisable to carry into effect a decisive and influential plan 
of action by the United States; else our position would not be 
different from that of any other interested nation beholding with 
natural solicitude the spectacle of Mexican disorders. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to a statement of the President’s 
purpose is contained in his address in New York, on the occasion 
of the bringing home of the bodies of the American marines killed 
at Vera Cruz, in these words: “We have gone down to Mexico to 
serve mankind, if we can find the way. We do not want to fight 
the Mexicans; we want to serve the Mexicans if we can, because 
we know how we would like to be freed and served, if there were 
friends standing by ready to serve us.”’ 

It will be observed that this presupposes that there is sufficient 
similarity in the character and conditions of the people and institu- 
tions of the two countries to render the task of “ freeing and 
serving ” them practically the same. In what purported to be an 
authentic interview with Mr. Wilson by Mr. Blythe, published in the 
Saturday Evening Post, there was given an outline of the methods 
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he had in mind for carrying out his benevolent purpose in the sister 
Republic. Summarized, those methods contemplated that our Gov- 
ernment should seek to establish in Mexico a constitutional govern- 
ment founded upon lawful and orderly authority, and having its 
sanctions in the free will of the Mexican people; the reorganization 
of Mexican political, social, and economic institutions so as to secure 
equality, justice, liberty, and peaceful prosperity for the masses 
of the people; and the rehabilitation and pacification of the country, 
so as to afford the opportunity for this regeneration of Mexican 
affairs to accomplish the end in view. These objects include prac- 
tically all the ends that any civilized government seeks to attain, 
and our enterprise, therefore, involved nothing less than the estab- 
lishment and maintenance in a foreign land of institutions as nearly 
like our own in form and effect as possible; with, however, it was 
intimated, some improvements and ameliorations not yet susceptible 
of adoption even in the United States, such as the destruction of 
land monopoly and a distribution and regulation of land-holdings 
after the communal and socialistic system of New Zealand. 

It never has been made plain just how our Government is to 
perform this extraordinary service for our neighbor, but it is clear 
to most men’s minds that the successful execution of such a plan 
of reformation must perforce depend upon the adequate cooperation 
and sympathetic response of the people to be benefited thereby. 
The forcible imposition of the plan by extraneous compulsion would 
be the height of despotic domination over another nation, a thing 
of course incompatible with the philanthropic nature of the service. 
It is not now apparent whether this policy has been abandoned as 
impracticable in itself, or has been merely suspended to await further 
developments in Mexico; but for the present at least it remains 
in abeyance. 

The argument in favor of this movement usually proceeds upon 
one or the other of two premises: either that, in the course of time ~ 
and by the operation of adverse influences and unjust methods, the 
masses of Mexico have been deprived of their ancient freedom and 
equality of citizenship, which we can and ought to aid them to restore 
and protect; or that, in the process of national evolution, the 
Mexican population has reached a stage of aspiration and capacity 
for self-government and popular institutions in which they would 
realize their own destiny for liberty and safety, but for the inter- 
position of malign agencies which it is incumbent upon us to help 
them remove. 
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‘Those who have known Mexico longest and best, and who are 
sincerely attached to her welfare and earnestly solicitous for her 
advancement, firmly believe that both of the foregoing premises are 
historically and fundamentally false, and that any fabric of theor- 
etical humanitarianism constructed upon them, or either of them, is 
an unsubstantial dream of impossible achievement, destined to dis- 
aster and disappointment. 

They base this belief upon the history of the Mexican nation 
during its existence as such, and upon the known character, capacity, 


and inherited traits of its people as demonstrated by their past devel- 


opment and present constitution. They find support for it in the 
wisest conclusions of political philosophy and practical statesman- 
ship. More than ten years ago, in one of his carefully composed 
political essays, Woodrow Wilson used the following language, 
exactly and peculiarly applicable to the situation in Mexico to-day: 
“Such government as ours is a form of conduct, and its only stable 
foundation is character. A particular form of government may no 
more be adopted than a particular type of character may be adopted ; 
both institutions and character must be developed by conscious effort 
and through transmitted aptitudes...... Monarchies may be made, 
but democracies must grow.” 

It has been ninety-three years since Mexico gained her inde- 
pendence from Spain. Throughout this period her experience has 
been one of almost incessant civil commotion, political revolution and 
internecine warfare. The longest space of peace and apparent 
stability of government was that of the rule of Porfirio Diaz, who 
was continuously President from 1884 to 1911. During the more 
than half a century prior to his election, in 1884, only two men 
can be said to have come into the office of President without a violent 
struggle, accompanied by the disorders, tumult and often bloody 
conflict characteristic of revolutions in the Latin-American coun- 
tries.. The election of Juarez in 1861 was comparatively a peaceful 
one, but it had been preceded by his long struggle against Comon- 
fort, Zuloaga, and Miramon, extending from 1856. His succeeding 
administration, to 1867, was consumed in the war of the French 
invasion and the overthrow of Maximilian, and his reélection in 
the last-named year was the signal for repeated revolts and con- 
tinuous insurrection. His last election in 1871 was attended with 
such indications of waning strength and loss of popularity as to 
foreshadow serious uprisings, had not his sudden death the follow- 
ing year cut short the impending strife. His successor, Lerdo de 
yOL., C.—5I 
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Tejada, became President without open opposition, although Diaz 
threatened an outbreak, and when he was reélected—or claimed to 
be—in 1876, the warrior of Oajaca did lead the revolt that drove 
him from the country and put the latter at the head of the govern- 
ment. At the close of Diaz’s first term in 1880, his Secretary of 
State, Manuel Gonzales, came in quietly, and ruled peaceably during 
his four years. With the exception, then, of Gonzales and the 
dubious case of Lerdo, all the other Presidents of Mexico, including 
Diaz himself, came into office or went out—usually both—as the 
result of intrigue, treachery, turbulence and civil war. 

A morbid course of national development so persistent and of 
such duration must have its genesis in causes and conditions that 
are fundamental and more or less permanent; which is easily 
demonstrable by a slight review of the record. 

Spain’s method of conquest and colonization was borrowed 
from Rome, and she had learned the lesson well in the days of her 
own bondage. It was the method of subjugation, annexation and 
enslavement, not of assimilation, absorption, and emancipation. 

To the original features of the Roman method, Spain added 
the complications and corruptions of feudalism, with a curious mix- 
ture of civil, military, and ecclesiastical authority that afforded 
amazing temptations and opportunities for tyranny and cruelty, and 
for unlimited graft, venality, and official malfeasance. The impress 
of this debasing system rests upon the institutions and official rela- 
tions of Spanish America to this day. Mexico’s political and 
social inheritance is in fact a dual one—native and imported, and its 
ineradicable taint is stamped on the character of the Mexican people, 
constituting those “ transmitted aptitudes ”’ which underlie and must 
control the capacity of the nation for such governmental reforms as 
are sought to be effected from the outside. The influences that have 
retarded her prosperity and distorted her nationality are prenatal 
and congenital—hereditary in the composition of the population and 
organic in the constitution of Mexican society. 

It must be remembered that before the Spaniard came to 
Mexico there existed the rudiments of the fundamental vice of her 
institutions, which he perpetuated and aggravated by a more elabor- 
ate system of caste and privilege based upon the autocracy of the 
Spanish crown and the oppressive oligarchy of the Spanish nobility. 
The Aztec empire itself was a despotism, bottomed on conquest, 
supported by the military supremacy of the ruling class, strengthened 
by a powerful religious hierarchy, and but lately regarded as an 
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alien domination by the masses of the native inhabitants.. The 
aristocracy that surrounded the dynasty which Cortez overthrew, 
was just as haughty and every whit as much detested as the Gachu- 
pins of the later Spanish viceroyalty. 

Under both the old and the new order of things there were 
and could be but two classes in the community—the small minority 
of titled and wealthy over-lords, and the great body of the common 
people subject to them. The majority of the latter were a peaceful 
peasantry, docile, semi-civilized, skilled in many branches of in- 
dustry, and pursuing for the most part the avocations of stable 
and orderly residence on the soil—-wholly unlike the savage hunters 
and nomadic nations met with by the colonists in the more northern 
portions of the continent. They furnished the productive energies 
of the country, both before and after the Spanish invasion, as 
agricultural laborers, toilers in the mines, herders on the ranches, 
“men of burden” in the transportation of internal traffic, workers 
in the various crafts, petty tradesmen, domestic servants, menials 
and dependents of the rich; but always practically peons, in a 
position of bondage to the ruling nobles, the landowners and privi- 
leged holders of governmental concessions. That was the situation 
at the time of the Conquest; it had not essentially altered at the time 
of the Mexican Revolution of 1821, and for all practical purposes 
it remains the same to-day. We measure progress by decades, 
forgetting that in a land like Mexico, and among a people like those 
who constitute the body of her population, centuries make little or 
no change towards substantial advancement, especially under a 
system of social and political institutions as old almost as the country 
itself. It is the difference between “fifty years of Europe” and 
“a cycle of Cathay.” True, the grosser forms of the old Spanish 
tyranny have disappeared, and there is a measurable approximation 
to modern methods of life and thought, but the great inert mass 
of the natives is as yet untouched by the spirit of progress or the 
“ conscious effort ” for real freedom and social justice. 

Outside the domesticated class above described, there has always 
been a smaller one, consisting of the unreduced Indians, semi-savage 
tribes living in the mountains and remote regions, hating the invader 
by whatever name known, never submissive to Aztec or Spaniard, 
royalist or republican, ready for revolution, rapine and revenge 

‘under any formidable uprising by a warlike leader. There is not 
and never has been a middle class. Those whom visitors to the 
country are apt to consider such are a detached and negligible factor 
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in the vital forces of the national life, not the sturdy, capable, 
homogeneous, self-respecting citizenship that makes the foundation 
for a self-governing commonwealth. 

The agrarian problem, which assumes such large importance 
in the view of those who seek to manage and remake Mexico, is 
indeed a basic difficulty in all movements for reform, as it always 
must be in countries where the distribution and holdings of real 
estate have their origin in feudal tenures and monopolistic control. 
The Mexican land question, like every other issue presented by the 
actual situation in that country, cannot be dealt with out of hand 
or upon altruistic principles. It has its roots in fundamental facts 
that cannot be ignored with dogmatic dictation or wiped away by 
the vagaries of socialism. } 

The explorers and conquerers of Spanish America made their 
expeditions at their own risk and expense, under a compact with 
the Spanish crown that they should be permitted to partition the 
lands among themselves, and reduce the native inhabitants to a 
state of vassalage, the sovereignty of the soil remaining of course 
in the king of Spain, to whom they must render due allegiance, 
and pay a liberal royalty for their holdings and privileges. Under 
this agreement the valuable lands, mines and other sources of wealth 
and revenue were divided among the military chiefs and Spanish 
nobles who occupied Mexico in the sixteenth century. The native 
laborers went with the land by a system of predial slavery that 
imposed untold privation and oppression upon the Indian population. 
That was the odious method of the repartimientos and encomiendas, 
the most injurious influence in the Spanish colonization scheme. It 
fitted well into the preéxisting Aztec ownership of the soil and of 
native labor, but it was infinitely more cruel and exacting, because 
enforced by an alien race of arrogant invaders. Although modified 
and relaxed under the later viceroys, and theoretically abolished 
under republican rule, the essential features and inevitable results 
of the system are embedded in the present prevailing organization of 
landlordism and land monopoly in the hands of the few. Bad and 
indefensible as the condition may be, it is the basis on which rests 
the whole fabric of Mexican civilization, and to destroy it by whole- 
sale confiscation and compulsory distribution of the land among an 
indolent, incapable, and servile race of ignorant Indians such as the 
great majority of Mexicans are—albeit they were made so by this 
very system—would be a stupendous mistake, rising almost to the 
gravity of a crime against Mexico. It would produce a disorder 
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approaching anarchy, it would degrade and deprive of usefulness the 
only class in the country that has any qualification for government, 
and if accomplished by the external pressure of the United States, it 
would engender an implacable hostility that must paralyze all our 
efforts and embitter the relations of the two countries for an 
indefinite period. 

Immediately following the voyages of Columbus, the Papacy, 
through Alexander VI. and Julius II., divided the lately-discovered 
and afterwards acquired territories of the world by a “line of de- 
marcation ”” running around the globe from north to south, three 
hundred and sixty leagues west of the Cape de Verde Islands, 
and granted to Spain the right of royal patronage in Church affairs 
in all lands lying west of that line, and to Portugal the same power 
east of that line. The effects of this arrangement were more far- 
reaching than could have been anticipated, for their influence has 
shadowed and shaped both the political and the religious develop- 
ment of Spanish America throughout every succeeding age. This 
plenary power of patronage on the part of the government over the 
institutions of the Church placed the entire machinery of the latter’s 
organization and extension in the hands of the temporal authorities. 
The eminent Jesuit scholar, Camillus Crivelli, who is Professor of 
History in the “ Instituto Cientifico,” at Mexico City, says: “ It is 
hardly possible to conceive a more absolute system of control than 
that exercised by the kings of Spain, whether in person or through 
the Council of the Indies and the viceroys and governors, in all the 
ecclesiastical affairs of the Indies.” 

This was not merely a union of Church and State—it was 
almost a complete absorption of the Church by the State, so far 
as the external agencies and activities of the former were involved. 
It was an alliance not altogether compatible with the historic attitude 
of the Catholic Church in reference to the relations beween secular 
and ecclesiastical powers, and it necessarily contained potentialities 
and possibilities for both good and evil consequences. It was im- 
possible for the Church to execute her mission of evangelization 
and education among the natives of the new country without the 
support and protection of Spain’s armed forces, and she could not 
properly establish and maintain her many institutions of religious, 
charitable and educational enterprise without the bounty and benev- 
olence of the Spanish government. She received and enjoyed both 
of these aids in the fullest and freest liberality, and to them she owed 
her marvelous growth and enduring influence in the provinces of 
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the New World; but at the same time she incurred more. or less 
responsibility, directly or indirectly, for the abuses and corruptions 
of the temporal authorities. Being herself a Spanish institution in 
the estimation of the conquered races, she fell heir to all the odium 
and racial hatreds that finally overthrew Spain’s supremacy in her 
American colonies and clamored for the destruction of everything 
tangible that represented the domination of the alien invader. In 
spite of the fact that the Spanish rulers of America in the main 
administered their functions in an able, faithful, and benevolent 
manner, considering the temper of the times, the prevailing stand- 
ards of morality and government and the inherent difficulties of 
their task, there was ample room for abuse and corruption, 
and the opportunities and temptations of the situation were 
not lost among the men who came across the seas, many of 
them from none too exalted motives. Catholicism, as a part of 
the system of Spanish colonization, inevitably suffered from what- 
ever penalties befell the conquerors in their final account with 
the conquered, and, once aroused in the bosoms of radical revolu- 
tionaries, the spirit of proscription and persecution has pursued the 
Church with increasing malevolence, because her dominion is 
founded in the hearts and hopes of the people, and cannot be over- 
thrown and banished by any mere political transformation. 

Nearly all of these people are Catholics—ignorant and groping 
it may be in their perceptions of the Faith, willful and passionate 
in their sins against morality and good order, children in the ways 
of self-control and intelligent initiative—but fundamentally devo- 
tional by natural disposition, and firmly fixed in their loyalty to 
the simple truths of Catholic Christianity. No one who has known 
the Mexicans in the intimate relations of their domestic life, in 
their daily round of toil and temptation, in the gentle offices. of 
home and the tender consolations of religious intercourse, but has 
been profoundly impressed with the almost miraculous hold that 
Catholicism has upon the minds and hearts of the common people of 
that country. Scoffers at religion and enemies of the Church have 
spared no pains to prove by their superficial writings and sophistical 
arguments that the masses of Mexico are Catholics only in name, 
and that, in so far as the Faith of the Church is professed and prac- 
tised by them, it is merely an idolatrous substitute for the ancient 
religion of the Aztecs; but the facts of the actual situation give 
emphatic disproof of these prejudiced views of non-Catholic critics, 
It is true that among the ruling class, among the educated leaders 
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of revolutionary sentiment in Mexico, there is a widespread and 
desolating spirit of rationalism, infidelity and inconoclastic Modern- 
ism—the same spirit that has destroyed the religious integrity of 
Spain and Italy, and made France a decadent and discredited nation 
of intellectual degenerates. But this is not true of that great body of 
the Mexican population, whose ultimate welfare and freedom should 
be the prime objects of all movements in that Republic. With this 
preponderating element the Church is, and for three hundred years 
has been, the only stable, uniform and universal'source of moral, 
educational and racial unity and strength. She furnishes the only 
means for solidifying, elevating and guiding the aspirations and 
capacities of the great majority of the Mexican people. There is no 
other tangible or influential basis of appeal and incentive in the 
Mexican bosom. Catholicism is the only religious power in the 
country, and thereby the only avenue of reaching and regulating 
the immature and often lawless impulses of the population. Prot- 
estantism is a negligible factor in the composition of moral forces, 
for there are less than one hundred churches of all the sects whose 
missionary efforts have been so strenuous and stentorious, while 
there are nearly fifteen thousand Catholic congregations. Most 
of the adherents of the non-Catholic organizations have been drawn 
into the movement by the national habit of mendicancy, and are 
held to their conversion by the impelling attraction of “ the loaves 
and fishes.” 

The existence of the above-mentioned religious conditions in 
Mexico, renders it nothing less than a calamity that the laws of the 
land and the temper of the dominant factions during the last sixty 
years, have practically outlawed Catholicism and paralyzed the 
usefulness and mission of the Church. By the same strange process 
of development that has obtained in many of the European countries, 
the movement for popular freedom and republican institutions in the 
southern Republic latterly has been identified with and controlled 
by the radical leaders of rationalism, materialism, and infidelity, 
and logically it has set its face with bitter antagonism against the 
conservative doctrines and popular influence of the Church. The 
result has been that, in the revolutionary tumult and incessant dis- 
cord that have attended Mexican progress for many years, and that 
are now flagrant in that country, the steadying, salutary, and uni- 
versal moral restraint that was to be found alone in the influence of 
Catholicism has been lost to the people, and has been actually pro- 
hibited from performing its proper functions in securing peace, 
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stability, and ordered freedom. Mexico owes all she possesses of 
civilized institutions and humane culture to the Church. She even 
owes her independence and nationality as a Republic to the spirit 
of Catholic freedom, and to the courage and constancy of the sons 
of Mother Church. 

As the years went by, the burden of Spanish rule bore ever 
heavier upon the enslaved races of New Spain, and nobody knew 
their sufferings and wrongs so well as the Catholic clergy, who 
mingled in their daily tasks and heard their tales of woe in the 
confidences of the cloister and the confessional. The noblest rep- 
resentatives of the hierarchy had long realized the degrading effects 
of the alliance between the government and the Church, and their 
fidelity to Catholic principles seconded their sympathy for the 
natives. Hence the first leaders of the revolt against Spain came 
from the bosom of the Church. They braved many terrors, they 
risked the payment of the full penalty of treason, in order to emanci- 
pate the masses of Mexico from their age-long bondage. Hidalgo, 
the patriot of 1810, who first raised the standard of independence, 
was a village priest of Dolores. When he was shot at Chihuahua in 
the following year, Morelos and Matamoros, both of them priests, 
took up the struggle, and when they too suffered the same fate, 
Negrete and Bravo, likewise priests, carried forward the great 
movement, until in 1821 the last viceroy was driven from the coun- 
try, and in 1824 republican Mexico joined the family of nations. 
So it may be truthfully said that the cause of popular freedom and 
constitutional government in Mexico had its birth in the Catholic 
Church, and was baptized in the blood of Catholic heroes. But 
the growth of radicalism in the ensuing years has obscured that 
fact, and since 1857 the organic laws of the Republic have ostracized 
the Church, confiscated her property, forbidden her rites, degraded 
her clergy, desecrated her shrines and destroyed all of her agencies 
and influences for promoting the good of the people and the peace 
of the country. These things were not done by the Mexican people, 
but by the small coterie of self-constituted revolutionary chiefs 
who have made their will the law of the land and their personal 
ambitions the curse of the nation. Every existing law against the 
Church is the arbitrary decree of some president or council for the 
time being holding supreme power ; but in the end it may be expected 
that the ancient moral forces and religious impress of Catholicism 
will be restored, not by a union of Church and State, but by the 
proper course of that republican freedom and toleration which is at 
once the glory and safety of this Republic. 
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The nameless crimes and incredible cruelties against the priests 
and nuns of Mexico by the so-called “ Constitutionalists ” in the 
present revolution, and the needless destruction of Church property 
and institutions by the brigands who pose as patriots, are the joint 
product of savagery and socialism, encouraged in no small degree 
by radical revolutionaries from this country, and countenanced to a 
considerable extent by the frenzied bigotry of American “ mis- 
sionaries,” who for years have preached proscription and persecution 
against Mexican Catholicism. If this Government feels such a 
responsibility for the destiny and welfare of Mexico as to warrant 
the assumption of a disciplinary tutelage over her domestic affairs, 
it is difficult to understand how it can negative its duty towards the 
Church that represents a vast majoriy of the Mexican people, and 
practically all of their civilization. 

A mistake that colors with error all of the deductions based 
thereon is, that the Mexican Revolution of 1821 was prompted by 
_the same motives and achieved like results as our own Revolution of 
1776. The struggle of the Mexicans to secure separation and inde- 
pendence from Spain, was not due primarily or mainly to any wide- 
spread desire for local self-government, nor to any invincible devo- 
tion to inherited standards of liberty and justice. Its efficient causes 
were inherent in the methods of the vice-regal government, and in 
the changes which were taking place in Old Spain at that time, 
none of which touched very nearly or necessarily the masses of the 
Mexican people. The most potent and immediate cause was the 
loss of loyalty among the Mexican royalists, due to the French 
invasion and usurpation, followed in 1820 by the deposition of 
Ferdinand from the Spanish throne. Those events weakened the 
confidence and affection of the ruling class in Mexico towards the 
mother country. Then the Spanish creoles—the pure-blooded de- 
scendants of the conquistadores, born in the country—had long re- 
sented the discrimination by which they were forbidden to hold any 
office of power or emolument under the viceroyalty of New Spain. 
To them were added the half-caste offspring of intermarriages 
between Spaniards and natives, who felt the humiliating bar of their 
mixed birth, and were completely disfranchised under the Spanish 
dominion. The Church, for the reasons before explained, was 
ready for revolt, and her missionaries were rendered disloyal by the 
recent secularization of the missions, that is, the withdrawal of 
State aid and protection. But the cry of “ Mexico for the Mexi- 
cans,” raised at that time and so often repeated in subsequent revo- 
lutions, was a racial watchword and call to arms, not inspired by any 
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sense of popular sovereignty or any conscious effort for freedom 
and self-government. It was the outcry of a proscribed and en- 
slaved race against the foreign invader, the same as any people under 
like circumstances would voice and vindicate by desperate resistance. 
The spirit of hatred and rebellion against the Spaniards and against 
alien domination in general, is the strongest passion in the Mexican 
bosom, and it culminated in the outbreak under Hidalgo, although 
it required another decade of continual warfare to accomplish its 
purpose. If it had depended for success upon the masses of the 
population it never would have triumphed. During that struggle 
the poorer classes of the natives, when called to the test of battle, 
did indeed fight with a desperate fanaticism and courage that were 
as pathetic as they were admirable; for, then as ever since, they 
simply served the purposes of their hereditary masters and oppres- 
sors, who took advantage of the race prejudice and rebellious hatred 
of the common people to throw off the yoke of Spain, merely to 
substitute for it the turbulent and lawless reign of a pseudo-repub-. 
licanism in which the same tyranny of caste, class, and privilege 
would hold supreme place. 

The leader of the final campaign for freedom was himself a 
royalist of the most pronounced type, but lately the captain of 
an army against the patriots. As soon as he had procured the 
recognition of Mexican independence and expelled the last viceroy, 
Iturbide proceeded to carry out his political platform as embodied 
in the Plan of Iguala. This contemplated a constitutional mon- 
archy, the throne to be offered to the royal princes of Spain, or, 
in default of their acceptance, to some other European prince. 
This proposition demonstrated how little the Revolution had meant 
as a step towards free republican government or national sover- 
eignty. The very evil for the destruction of which it had been 
waged since 1810 was to rid the country of foreign domination, and 
this plan to put a Spanish sovereign on the throne of Mexico evinced 
the visionary and superficial conception of real independence that 
obtained in the minds of the men who were at the head of affairs. 
The suggestion of a monarchy, however, was not so unwise, if 
limited by constitutional safeguards and guarantees. Thomas 
Jefferson, whose radical democracy and hostility to most things 
British have never been doubted, advised the revolutionary leaders 
in France to adopt for that country a constitutional monarchy after 
the English model; for the reason, as he stated, that such a form 
of government was better suited to the character and inherited 
temper of the French people. 
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But no Spanish prince could be induced to accept the perilous 
post at the head of the new nation, and in the confusion of con- 
flicting factions Iturbide declared himself Emperor of Mexico, 
with substantially the Constitution outlined in his “plan.” A 
republican revolt broke out under the leadership of Santa Anna, 
who for the first time appeared in the drama of Mexican revolutions, 
to retire only after fifty years of varied and vicious activity. Itur- 
bide was forced to abdicate within ten months, was outlawed and 
exiled, and returning the next year was summarily shot. A republic 
was formed with Guadalupe Victoria as its first President, and the 
Federal Constitution of 1824 was framed and adopted, drawn as 
to its broad features after that of the United States, but otherwise 
containing incongruous and arbitrary provisions. wholly at variance 
with American principles and methods of government. It professed 
to establish a government “the form of republican representative, 
popular federal,” whatever that mysterious combination of attributes 
may imply. 

Almost immediately there ensued that state of disorder, violence 
and capricious misrule that has continued with more or less con- 
stancy ever since. The annals of the Republic for the next sixty 
years furnish only a calendar of calamity and strife. During those 
years more than fifty different persons exercised or attempted to 
assert the supreme executive authority, invariably by revolution and 
arbitrary acts. There were two emperors, both of whom were shot. 
Curious students have calculated that there occurred more than 
three hundred plans, pronunciamentos, and tentative experiments 
for reforming and liberalizing the institutions of the country. No 
president, during all of this record of political and military tumult, 
paid the slightest respect or obedience to the Constitution and laws 
of the land. The Constitutions of 1824 and 1857 have both been 
suspended many times and for long periods. In 1835 Santa Anna 
abrogated the Constitution entirely, and changed the form of the 
government from a federal republic to a centralized nation, with 
himself as supreme despot. It is entirely accurate to say that the 
constitutional government of Mexico is and always has been just 
what the ruling class want it to be, through the man or the faction 
in power at any given time. An examination of the two instruments 
that have been in force since independence will excite the enthusiasm 
of the student of political institutions for their exceeding exactitude 
and apparent wisdom and justice; but a closer scrutiny will disclose 
that the whole fabric may be dissolved by the arbitrary act of the 
president, or set aside by autocratic decree embodying changes that 
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become part of the organic law by force of executive proclamation. 
This peculiar vice in Mexican political methods is the historical and 
logical sequence of the legal and governmental system that has pre- 
vailed from the days of the Spanish colonial system. 

When the Spaniards destroyed the native civilization of the 
Aztecs, they wiped away all the laws and agencies of civil and 
political rule in that country, substituting no legislative authority 
in their stead. On the contrary, New Spain was governed solely by 
the arbitrary, occasional and separate decrees, orders in council, 
and royal regulations issued by the Spanish monarch, supplemented 
oftentimes by the more unjust and unequal edicts of the local 
authorities in Mexico. The government for the colonies was thus 
a system of executive rules and irresponsible orders framed to meet 
special instances, and to confer individual rights and privileges. 
The Recopilacion will no doubt command the admiration of the 
legal student for its wonderful minuteness of definition, and its 
ostensible justice and equality of rights and remedies. He will 
perhaps conclude, as is generally done, that it is a code of Spanish 
laws applicable to the New World. As a matter of fact, it is merely 
a compilation of the “ Laws of the Indies,” which were made up of 
royal decrees, orders of the Council, special rules for special cases, 
and arbitrary regulations for given controversies, ordained from 
time to time during the administration of affairs in Spanish Amer- 
ica; and it was not published until the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, too late to be of service as a general code of laws for the 
country. Except for the Roman or Civil Law, which is the basis 
of Mexican substantive law, but is a sealed book to all but lawyers 
and the learned, there never has been known to the Mexican people 
of any class a body of common or statute law, or a system of organic 
principles and precepts, such as constitute the heritage and safe- 
guards of the English and American commonwealths. 

Trained in this school of arbitrary and artificial jurisprudence, 
if it may be called such, the result is that the sense of Jaw, as that 
term is used and understood among English-speaking peoples, 
meaning a uniform, universal, and stable rule of conduct applicable 
with equal force and exact justice to all who are subject to the 
authority enacting it, never had and has now no adequate or intel- 
ligent lodgment in the Mexican mind. 

The best test of a nation’s character and rank as a self-ruling 
constituency is the quality of its public men. Mexico has always 
had many men of distinguished ability, accomplished culture and 
abundant skill in the art rather than the science of government. 
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In diplomacy they are peculiarly adept and agile, but their concep- 
tions of political principles and constitutional methods are highly 
technical and artificial, essentially medieval, and fundamentally 
undemocratic. There have been in republican Mexico four domin- 
ating personalities: Santa Anna, Comonfort, Juarez, and Diaz. 
The first of these was a very remarkable character. He was the 
evil genius of the independent government in its inception, and his 
influence, always bad, did much to defeat the possible success of 
the Republic by destroying public confidence in its practical merits. 
He was a military adventurer, audacious, resourceful, not without 
talent as a strategist and commander, but withal a physical and 
moral coward, cruel, crafty, and infinitely ambitious. In spite of 
repeated reverses and expulsions from the country, he was able to 
retain a strong prestige and a strange hold upon the popular im- 
agination, and he was recalled by his countrymen at every critical 
emergency. He led eleven revolutionary movements, was President 
three times, dictator by his own usurpation as often, suspended and 
abrogated the Constitution on four several occasions, and finally 
died in poverty and obscurity just fifty-two years after he overthrew 
Iturbide, and established the Republic against which his whole life 
was a discreditable warfare. 

Ignacio Comonfort and Benito Juarez were of a wholly differ- 
ent type. Like Santa Anna, they were both military men, as indeed 
all successful rulers in Mexico have been; but they were also 
patriots, statesmen, and jurists. They had both been Chief Justices 
of the Supreme Court, learned in the laws of their own land and in 
the jurisprudence of continental Europe, but despite this conser- 
vative training they were radical reformers, and when they came to 
the presidency, as contemptuous of constitutional restraints and the 
principles of free institutions as ever Santa Anna had been in 
his maddest defiance of liberty and law. 

They were at first friends and coadjutors. Together they 
framed the Constitution of 1857, but later they quarrelled over 
the presidency, and Juarez spent six years in a savage war to over- 
throw Comonfort and his successors, Zuloaga and Miramon. Both 
of them did not hesitate to suspend the Constitution when it ran 
counter to their designs, and to amend it by executive decree when - 
necessary to carry out their radical reforms. 

Porfirio Diaz, as shown by his long administration, was still 
another character of man. He too was a trained lawyer, but more 
especially a natural soldier, and a fiery revolutionist in his early 
career. When elevated to the presidency he became a self-centred, 
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inflexible and indefatigable exponent of his own fixed policy of 
statesmanship; which was to crush out all opposition with implac- 
able severity, and to increase the material wealth and prosperity of 
his country. He had no political theories or social reforms to 
exploit, no visionary ideals to be enforced, but he conceived that the 
way to make Mexico strong and peaceful was to subordinate every 
other interest and principle to the one end of developing her internal 
resources, by inviting foreign capital and investments and promoting 
the construction of railroads, the operation of mines, the building of 
factories, the opening of ranches and farms, and the installation of 
that vast machinery of incorporated enterprise by which trade and 
industry have been controlled in other modern nations. It was a 
wise and patriotic policy, provided its purposes and results had 
been sure of a stable foundation in the social and political character 
and capacity of the people. 

But Diaz had no more reverence for popular sovereignty and 
no greater respect for the limitations of the organic law than his 
predecessors. In fact, his entire thirty years of dictatorial dominion 
was a deliberate violation of both the letter and the spirit of the 
Constitution. Nor did the peace and apparent prosperity which 
he brought to the country change or elevate the comprehension of the 
populace for self-government and lawful liberty. The ultimate and 
indirect effects of the Diaz régime were calculated rather to produce 
an unfavorable aspect of national affairs. The introduction of 
capital from abroad and the consequent activity in industries of all 
kinds, did indeed raise the scale of wages and the standards of living 
among the masses, dispensing a measure of comfort and content- 
ment to the poor peasantry and laborers; but that did not radically 
affect the preéxisting and traditional status of the people as a whole. 

The era from 1884 to 1911, so much extolled as the period of 
the “ making of a nation,” witnessed the importation into Mexico of 
new and dangerous forces hitherto comparatively unknown, and 
their influence has added enormously to the complexity and difficulty 
of the problems already inherent in the national situation. Foreign 
capital brought with it corporate organization and monopoly, the 
curse of the commercial spirit, syndicated and predatory interests, 
the intricate and insidious corruptions and despotisms of legalized 
avarice and selfish lust for power and privilege—in short, the forces 
that are testing the statesmanship and disturbing the peace of the 
most enlightened governments in Christendom. Along with these 
and incident to the influx of a considerable foreign immigration, 
came also a nondescript horde of agitators, fanatics, professional 
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uplifters, anarchists, apostles of the economic cult that seeks the 
reorganization of civilized life, socialists, and not a few reckless 
adventurers and desperate outlaws. The Diaz administration, 
already tottering to its fall by sheer limit of age and popularity, was 
confronted with a situation it could not control and only vaguely 
understood. Like some political Frankenstein, it had created a 
condition dominated by spirits mysterious to the Mexican mind, and 
all too masterful for the waning strength of the elder statesmen. 

The Madéro revolution was mainly instigated and sustained 
by the joint efforts of foreign monopoly and American socialism. 
Madéro himself was a visionary, a fanatic, and a weakling, and his 
temporary success was due to the failing power of Diaz rather than 
to any merit or mastery in the movement itself. 

Huerta belonged to the same school as Diaz, the régime of 
the chiefs and oligarchs of Spanish Mexico, in which arbitrary 
power, executive autocracy and governmental exclusiveness were 
the characteristics of established authority. It is the system to 
which the country and its people have been subject since the 
Conquest and before. It is the only one they know how to obey or 
have shown any qualification for maintaining. 

The present chaotic condition in Mexico is substantially the 
same that has previously existed many times during the past seventy- 
five years, and the military and political chiefs who are struggling 
for supremacy are in all respects typical of the revolutionary leaders 
whose careers of intrigue, treachery, cruelty and crime have con- 
stituted the major part of Mexican history since the separation from 
Spain. There is nothing in the character and capacity of any of 
them to promise a stable settlement of existing disorders. Mean- 
time, what is to happen to the country, and what shall be the attitude 
of this Government pending the development of a solution? Hum- 
boldt spent much time in Latin America and part of it in Mexico. 
He was a philosopher as well as a scientist, and he had studied the 
Mexican Republic at close range, in contact with its ruling class. 
In 1858, shortly before his death, he was asked what he considered 
to be the future of that government. His laconic reply was: 
“ These United States of Mexico will divide and fall to pieces.” 
Whether or not we accept at its full value this gloomy prediction, 
it is very certain that the elemental forces.in Mexico are the same 
to-day as they were in Humboldt’s time. 

The other great countries of Spanish America have passed 
through very similar experiences, to emerge, most of them, as peace- 
ful, prosperous, and permanent nations, possessed of all the essential 
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qualities of self-governing statehood. If it were sought to know 
why the progress of the Mexicans towards a like destiny has 
been so slow and stormy, a close scrutiny of the facts would lay 
some of the blame at our own doors; for it cannot be denied that 
ever since the Texan Revolution of 1835-36, there has been a 
persistent and pernicious influence exerted from this side the Rio 
Grande towards fomenting and forwarding revolutionary strife in 
Mexico, especially in the northern states of that Republic. Formerly 
this was due mainly to the spirit of adventure and filibustering, but 
latterly it has been greatly augmented by the selfish schemes of 
commercial and corporate enterprises; and the movement has met 
with secret but substantial encouragement from the business interests 
of Mexico, which have readily understood that their safety and 
development would be vastly promoted by the stable protection of 
a government like ours. The details and ramifications of this move- 
ment are little known on either side of the border, but they are none 
the less real, and their recital would prove an interesting chapter 
in international intrigue. 

In the same Message to Congress in which he announced the 
“ Doctrine” that. bears his name, although it originated with Jef- 
ferson, by whom it was advocated ten years earlier, in defining 
our attitude towards the nations of the western hemisphere, Presi- 
dent Monroe said: “ It is still the true policy of the United States to 
leave the parties to themselves, in the hope that other powers will 
pursue the same course.” 

Upon whatsoever grounds this Government may consider it 
proper or imperative to exert an influence upon the course of 
Mexican affairs—whether under the “ Monroe Doctrine,” or upon 
the broad ground of humanity and sympathy towards a sadly dis- 
ordered and suffering people—it is clear to those who possess an 
adequate and accurate knowledge of Mexican character and institu- 
tions, that any sort of interference, to be beneficial, must be 
effective. Outside pressure, however well-meant and however 
cloaked under the guise of a friendly purpose to “ free and serve ” 
the Mexican people, will only irritate the situation and prolong the 
misery of Mexico. The experience of the past eighteen months 
ought to place that proposition beyond controversy. We must either 
assume and enforce the right to control and shape the future of 
that country, or we must adopt and acquiesce in the historic watch- 
word of the men who first raised the standard of Mexican inde- 
pendence—“ Mexico for the Mexicans.” 

















THE MAGYARS AND THE EUROPEAN WAR. 


BY JULES R. ARBOCZ. 


[The author of this article is the Editor of the Amerikai Tuddsité, the 
“ American Hungarian Correspondent.”—Ep, C. W.] 


9 N the present European war the American press flatly 
refuses to acknowledge or even recognize an entire 
nation, a nation which is putting forth all her power 
to preserve her historical position and safeguard her 
future. This nation is Hungary. 

Let us for the present disregard entirely that this nation played 
a great part in the immediate beginning of the war; that she is and 
must continue to be an equally important factor in its progress and 
termination; that for the last thousand years she has rendered un- 
deniable service not only to civilization in general, but Christian 
civilization in particular; that she has produced in the past, and is 
producing to-day, men of genius in statesmanship, in philosophy, in 
art, and in literature; that she holds a high place in the European 
family of nations; and that her geographical position makes her a 
factor to be reckoned with in European politics: disregarding all 
this, and looking at this great war merely from a journalistic stand- 
point, it is indeed a sign of ignorance of the whole question, that, in 
spite of the multitudinous arguing and wrangling going on in the 
country to-day, there is not a single person who expresses compre- 
hensive views on either side of the question, or who does not leave 
out of consideration one of the primary and essential factors of the 
war. 

In saying this, obviously we do not wish to minimize the other 
causes, such as the fierce rivalry of England and Germany for the 
commercial supremacy of the world, or the ultimate inevitability of 
the conflict between Teuton and Slav; but we merely wish to prove 
that in the forefront of the causes which brought about this world 
cataclysm stands the nation of Hungary. 

Our argument starts in the last epoch of Europe’s history, 
the climax of which was the exclusion by Bismarck of the Imperial 
Roman Habsburgs from Teuton territory. Directly, this was the 
cause of the present German Empire, and indirectly of the present 
Austrian Empire. At the same time Bismarck, in his famous speech 
to the Habsburgs, advised them to build their sway on the base of 
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Hungarian rather than Austrian traditions. The clear understand- 
ing of this historical fact will be sufficient in itself to reveal to us the 
most far-reaching among the preliminary causes of the war; because 
the ancient traditions of Austria were necessarily always directed 
towards the west, while those of Hungary were forever tending to- 
wards the east. By western tendency we mean a traditional striving 
for the supremacy over the Teuton hegemony, a tendency which is 
anti-Hohenzollern and anti-Prussian; while eastern tendency im- 
plies supremacy over the Oriental Slav hegemony, and therefore is 
anti-Russian. Consequently if at the beginning of the war the 
Habsburgs’ Empire had stood by its old principles and not . 
by the new i. e., Hungarian ones, it is clear that the Habsburgs 
would not now be fighting for the Germans, but against them and on 
the side of the Russians, or at least they would be fighting-for the 
overthrow of the Prussian hegemony and the Hohenzollern dynasty. 

A consideration of these facts must prove beyond a doubt that 
the American press, at the same time that it claiinis to be an authority 
upon the war, has been so superficial in its investigations as to pass 
over the first and most important factor, namely, the exclusively 
traditional standpoint of the Hungarian nation. 

We can understand correctly this anti-Slav tendency of Hun- 
garian tradition only when we examine carefully Hungary’s natural 
position. The Hungarians, originating from the Finn-Ugor race 
root, have absolutely no connection whatsoever with any of the 
peoples who now surround them geographically. Wedged in as it 
were between Teuton and Slav, Hungary stands in ethnological 
isolation, solitary yet majestic. Ages ago when the destinies of to- 
day were in the making, it seems as if an overruling Providence had 
stretched forth its almighty hand and, snatching this little nation 
from the very heart of Asiatic jungles, had placed her where she now 
stands, to protect with her body the peoples of western Europe 
against successive devastating hordes first of Tartars, later of 
Turks, and now of Slavs. It is to her that Europe owes the mar- 
velous achievements of the twentieth century. Read her history; 
you will be forced to admit that it was she who in the great struggles 
of the past was the bulwark which was incessantly besieged. It was 
she who defended all Europe; she was the barrier against which 
dashed and were broken the westward-driving floods of Oriental 
barbarians. 

It is quite clear that her motive in all this was not entirely 
altruistic, but was coupled with self-interest. A glance at the map 
of Europe will show why. The Carpathian mountains, lifting their 
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rampart-like forms in a huge semicircle along the entire western 
frontier, are the great natural boundaries of Hungary. They are an 
almost impregnable wall, a veritable fortress put there by the Al- 
mighty. This geographical fact is the only explanation of how a 
nation so small and utterly unrelated in any way to any of its neigh- 
bors, has been able to weather the storms of a thousand years, and 
continue to exist during the various crises of Europe’s unrest. 
Hence we see why Hungarian tradition is 

1. Imperialistic in character ; 

2. Easterly in development; 

3. <Anti-Slav in sympathy ; 

4. One of the primary causes of the war. 

The Carpathian mountains were the reefs on which the Asiatic 
hordes were always wrecked; so they stand to-day an insurmount- 
able barrier to the throngs of eastern Slavs, one branch of whom 
Napoleon’s ill-fated expedition into Russia aroused, thereby causing 
that great race prejudice which we call Moscovite aspirations. 

But the value of the Carpathians is not only strategic; it is 
also economic, as they save Hungary an untold military outlay for 
western fortifications. They were her natural protection against 
foreign ambition and race hatred. History clearly shows that all 
through the past, up to the very present, the peoples of southern 
Europe clung to the protecting shield of the Carpathians; and not 
only did they cling to that shield, but to the arm that held it for a 
thousand years. This adhesion was but intensified with the progress 
of time. And when western civilization triumphed it was the Hun- 
garian nation that again held that shield, and mediated with western 
and southern Europe and their eastern enemies. :; 

The Moscovite-Slav invaders, rushing on in wave after wave 
from the east, were again and again broken and forced back by that 
insurmountable reef, the Carpathians; until finally they determined 
to go around it and force a passage, in a southerly direction, through 
Servia. 

At first the Servians, under the ill-fated Obranovitch dynasty, 
refused to aid or ally themselves with the Moscovites, preferring to 
side with Hungarian imperialism which, like a tutelary spirit, in- 
sured them a normal progress toward national independence and the 
acquisition of western culture: But when the political corruption 
triumphed in the assassination of the king, it overcame the better 
elements in Servian politics, violently assailed the unobtrusive but 
real religious spirit of the people, and, armed with violent and vile 
principles and absurdest slogans, quickly brought the foreign policy 
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of Servia into a most precarious position. Having sacrificed their 
country to the policy of the Great Russian and Moscovite-Slav aspi- 
rations, a policy blind, lawless, and degrading, they went further in 
their treachery and betrayed their ancient and true benefactor. 

What will happen to such a nation is not necessary for us to 
say: history gives ample and undeniable proofs in the matter. For 
did not Russian tyranny, after using as her tools for selfish pur- 
poses the Poles, Ruthenians, and Little Russians, all of the self- 
same Slavic origin, then cruelly put on them the yoke of slavery? 
This is what will happen to Servia. Russia without a doubt will 
crush the entire Servian nation. 

History also proves that it was the same Hungarian imperialism 
which protected Servia from the Turks. For was it not the im- 
mortal Christian hero Hunyadi who victoriously drove back the 
Turks and so saved Servia? This policy of Hungarian imperialism 
is best stated by Louis Kossuth, who, in his memoirs of the war of 
1848-49, declares that that war was not fought by Hungary merely 
for her own liberty, but that if successful it was his intention to make 
a union of all the Balkan States by creating a United States of 
Europe. 

Therefore it is obvious that Hungarian imperialism is only 
partially anti-Slavic, i. ¢., inasmuch as it has always protected and 
will protect southern and western Europe from the ceaseless migra- 
tion attempted along southern routes. At the present time the 
wandering instinct of the Moscovite-Slav tends to imperil these 
roads, and it is due to this that these elements are now the antipodes 
of Hungarian imperialism, since Hungary can never abandon her 
fundamental principles. Taking: all this into account, is there anyone 
who can doubt that this policy of Hungarian imperialism is identified 
with the most vital interests of human progress, since it has pro- 
tected and made possible the growth of western culture which has 
wrought the spiritual and intellectual metamorphosis of man? 
Hence we see that its anti-Slav tendency, sanctioned and approved 
by history, is directed merely against the Moscovite-Slav danger. 
For if we were to examine this from a strictly Slav viewpoint, which 
would take into consideration the defensive value of the Carpathians, 
our policy would be seen to be pro-Slav and even pan-Slav as well. 
The Carpathians are inhabited everywhere by a great variety of 
Slavic peoples. All these, however, are absolutely independent of 
one another in religion, language, and traditions. Yet whether they 
be nominally on Austrian or Hungarian territory, they are under the 
mass-isolating policy of Hungarian imperialism. This mass-isolat- 
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ing policy made it possible for them to live an internal national life, 
as it did for the Hungarians themselves. 

And when on the eve of this great world-upheaval the rudder of 
the state was placed in the hands of Count Stephan Tisza, a states- 
man of unusual ability, his eye immediately pierced the surrounding 
mist. He saw that the going around the wall of the Carpathians 
meant the destruction of Hungary’s old, war-scarred fortifications ; 
and he also saw that neither Hungary, Austria, nor Germany realized 
the dreadful proximity of the danger. It was he, the able helms- 
man, who fully comprehended that Hungary on the very eve of this 
great accounting was entirely unprepared, and that destiny once 
more demanded of her that she live up to the glory of her great past, 
and make ready. Concentrating all the powers of his great mind 
and iron will on the reorganization of the Hungarian state, he first 
put an end to the foolish internal political strife, and, with the far- 
sightedness of a genius, brought back the foreign policy of Bismarck. 
And when all the preparations were completed and the crisis was at 
hand, it was Count Tisza who, before the body of the heir-apparent 
was cold, conceived and dictated the ultimatum to Servia, an ultima- 
tum aimed exclusively at the Moscovite-Slav aspirations, which were 
not only storming against the Carpathians from without, but bom- 
barding the country within. 

Yet the immediate breaking out of the war was not due to 
Count Tisza, but to those great historical factors in whose progress 
he, like every great figure in history, was merely the instrument. 
Count Tisza did no more than recognize the truth and play a part 
that was unavoidable. He did not delay until the enemy could unite 
all its strength against his country; he did not wait to see Russian 
armies marching up and down the Carpathian passes; but, realizing 
the opportunity and anticipating the issues, he struck the first blow! 

Tolstoy once wrote that it was not so much nationalism, as 
the wanderlust of nations—the direct cause since the dawn of history 
of the movements of the human race—that begot human strife 
and struggle. In this case it was the historical calling of the 
Hungarian people which was the innermost actuating cause of this 
great world-movement, a fact which cannot be ignored, even though 
-the American press does not care to occupy itself with a matter, 
seemingly to them, so trivial. 

The time will come when we will be forced to admit that we, 
two thousand years after Christ, could not determine the real causes 
of a great world-war merely because we failed to see a geographical 
fact marked very distinctly on the map of Europe. « 













































Rew Books. 


THE GLORIES OF IRELAND. Edited by Joseph Dunn, Ph.D., 
and P. T. Lennox, Litt. D., Professors at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. $1.25. 


The good old Irish schoolmaster—may his soul be with the 
Saints—who was responsible for teaching the three R’s to the writer 
of this notice, devoted more time to the inculcation of patriotism 
than was consistent with the spirit and rules of the Board of National 
Education. Usually, and after pay day, invariably, his allocutions 
closed with the line, delivered, if not with Virgilian grace, certainly 
with Stentor’s emphasis: “ Que regio in terris nostri non plena 
laboris?” He added his own archaic translation: “ What airt 
of the world is not full of our works?” 

The dominie’s favorite text would furnish an apt motto for 
the book before us. It consists of thirty-five chapters, each treating 
a separate topic and written by one familiar with the subject, reciting 
the distinctions won by the Irish race, at home and abroad, in 
many fields of enterprise and over a wide range of human interests. 
We have heard a well-informed person who had just made acquaint- 
ance with the book, say that it is more instructive than any of the 
published histories of Ireland. This was, perhaps, an exaggeration. 
However, it embodies, in fascinating form, a great deal of Irish 
history, with much information which our histories do not furnish. 

It would anticipate the pleasure and surprise in store for the 
reader were we to enumerate all the topics treated. Among them 
are poetry, music, science, the arts, the theatre, the Irish in the 
United States, in Canada, in South America, in Australasia. Some 
of the chapters, notably “Irish Leaders,” by Shane Leslie, are 
admirable pieces of historical analysis and epitome. On the other 
hand, it must be said that “ Irish Wit and Humor ” is meagre and 
poorly illustrated. 

Probably the essays which will become the greatest favorites 
are: “The Island of Saints and Scholars,” “Irish Monks in 
Europe,” “ The Romance of Irish History,” “ The Fighting Race,” 
and “Ireland at Play.” When all is said, the dominant factors of 
Erin’s glory and Erin’s pride are summed up in the three words, 
faith, fight, and fun. Might we not, even, consider the second 
term included in the third? 
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The comparatively modest character of the arena in which 
some men of Irish blood have won renown has not debarred them 
from recognition: witness the names of Mr. James J. Corbett 
of San Francisco, John L. Sullivan of the United States at large, 
and many other worthies only a little less distinguished. But, Mr. 
Healy, after recording the paladins of the ring, it was 
downright cruelty, as well as a commercial blunder, to dismiss the 
heroes of the diamond in two scanty lines containing not a single 
name. How highly the book is appreciated may be gathered from 
the publisher’s announcement that after St. Patrick’s Day the price 
will be raised to:a dollar and a half. 


GEORGE THE THIRD AND CHARLES FOX. The Concluding 
Part of the American Revolution. By Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan. Two volumes. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $4.25 net. 


This titled and well-known writer has kept up the tradition, 
established by many Englishmen, who, distinguished in public life 
and by political service, have also merited a name for themselves 
as historians. We owe quite as much of our knowledge of the 
history of England to men who have had power and place, men who 
have, in a sense, been makers of history, as we do to professors or to 
specialists in this department. 

We remember to have read with particular interest and pleasure 
the preceding volumes of the American Revolution, of which these 
last two, mentioned above, are the sequel and complement. Sir 
George Otto Trevelyan, nephew of Lord Macaulay and his biogra- 
pher, had a more than usually active career in Parliament and high 
office, where he was known as an advanced liberal and one of Mr. 
Gladstone’s trusted helpers. 

His retirement to private life, as told in the brief preface to 
these volumes, was largely due to a desire to complete some further 
work upon this subject and epoch, and these volumes have been the 
main object of his chosen leisure and the proposed goal of his 
original purpose. It is in order, surely, to congratulate him upon 
the result of a noble work nobly done, and to express our debt to him 
for the presentation of a work which has a perennial interest to us 
in America, and which is bound to be one of the classics on one of 
the great and momentous events of human progress. 

Wider in scope and hence different in treatment from standard 
histories, these volumes give us both the American and the British 
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side of the Colonial Revolution, with a premeditated fullness of 
detail and comment upon the latter. In them we watch the tides 
and currents of public opinion on both sides of the ocean, the many 
phases of parliamentary and military action, the distress and hard- 
ships of the mother country, brought upon her not only by the 
obstinacy of King George the Third and the incapacity of his 
ministers, but the insurgency, the counter revolution we may truly 
call it, in Whitehall against a tyranny scarcely less felt and resented 
there than in Boston itself. Hence, there is a double interest aroused 
in us, and we are almost as desirous of witnessing the King and his 
following defeated, as we are in following the warlike operations by 
which his army and navy were finally driven from our shores. The 
vindication of constitutional government against personal kingly 
usurpation, has in these pages an interest second, but only second, 
to the triumph of the American cause. 

But the alternatives and varying hopes of that cause are set 
forth in a narrative which is both detailed and fascinating; our 
interest never flags for a moment. Military operations do not of 
themselves appeal to many readers, but in this colonial struggle the 
inequality of the combatants in point of resources, the issue 
trembling so long in the balance and fraught with death and ruin 
to the weaker opponent, provoke a sympathy which is peculiar to 
this one event. The author gives us a series of historical portraits, 
done with fine discrimination, of George the Third, Chatham, North, 
the Earl of Sandwich: and on the other side, Greene and Gates, 
Franklin and Vergennes, but the masterpiece of the collection is 
Charles James Fox. 

But it is Fox at his best and happiest period when in the display 
of his unrivalled powers, in the full tide of his eloquence and 
activity, he stood forth as the tribune of liberty, the defender of 
rights, the generous friend of the oppressed. Fortunately, for 
our author, it does not come within his present scope to tell of 
that later and less glorious time, when Fox through mere pique 
quarrelled with Shelbourne, and for long years in consequence 
retarded liberal government, when he made the coalition with Lord 
North, opposed Pitt, and broke with Burke. We may be well 
content to have the mature judgment, the weighty experience borne 
of years of administration and statesmanship, the literary excel- 
lence, the proven love of human liberty ranged on the side of a cause, 
which we of this country believe and hold to have been the side of 
justice, of human right and happiness. 
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A SET OF SIX. By Joseph Conrad. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.35 net. 

To the expectations always roused by the announcement of : 
something new from the pen of Mr. Conrad, these six short stories 
will bring no disappointment except, perhaps, that some will find i 
familiar material in the reprinted story, The Duel, originally pub- 

lished under the title, 4 Point of Honor; it holds preéminence 

still, for though all claim attention, none is quite its equal. Gaspar 

Ruiz, next in point of length, does not retain to the end the gripping 

interest of the beginning. All six deal with themes of intensity 

of action, deeds of violence and blood, with a touch of the uncanny 

in The Brute that does not fail of its effect. All six show the 

author’s fertile imagination, acute observation of life, his mastery 

of analysis and his unique style. No author gets inside his char- 

acters so thoroughly as does Conrad. He traces the springs of 

action to their innermost source. He brings us in close touch not 

so much with human action, as with the soul and the motives from 

which such action comes. 








































A GREAT SOUL IN CONFLICT. A Critical Study of Shakes- 
peare’s Master-Work. By Simon A. Blackmore, S.J. New 
York: Scott, Foresman & Co. $1.25 net. 

It is, of course, Macbeth which Father Blackmore designates 
by “ Shakespeare’s Master-Work.” His study is the result of a 
scholarly discrimination and of acute and detailed observations 
which leave nothing unobserved. The book, however, has a dis- 
tinctive character that rests on other counts than these, for, as 
implied by the title, it is from the spiritual standpoint that Father 
Blackmore has made his survey, and the perspective from that 
eminence reveals much which on the level plain is unseen. 

We will first group together some thoughts which though 
stated diffusively, are so emphasized by frequent repetition that 
they may be assumed to embody the main intention of the book: 
that in Macbeth Shakespeare planned to portray Satan’s temptation 
and conquest of a soul; that in developing the theme his genius 
directed the action among planes of Catholic belief, and what is 
less important, but noteworthy, that, from the manner of treatment, 
we are warranted in concluding that Shakespeare was loyal to the 
old Faith of his birth. 

The preternatural agencies, “visibly embodied in the Weird 
Sisters, control the tragedy from first to last.”” The consideration 
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given to these, and related subjects, is so extensive that the book at 
this juncture is practically a theological treatise. 

The existence, imminence, and activity, ceaseless and malignant, 
of evil spirits bent upon man’s destruction have constituted part of 
Christain belief in the earliest times and of Catholic belief at all 
times; disbelief is an outgrowth of modern materialism. 

Macbeth’s temptation, then, is in strict accord with Christian 
belief. The soldier has cherished in the depths of his heart a sinful 
ambition for the crown, to obtain which he must commit a murder. 
“Through the sympathy which evil has for evil, it attracted the 
attention of malevolent spirits.” Seizing their opportunity to lure 
him to destruction, three of these agents of Satan, disguised in 
human form, accost him “in the day of success.” The friends do 
not allude to the crime involved nor attempt to persuade him to it, 
but simply predict his kingship as though it were foreordained and 
inevitable. The poison enters and works in his veins. The poet 
gives no ground for believing him deluded, or made helpless by 
enchantment. As a Christian he was as well aware as Banquo, his 
companion, that the Weird Sisters were instruments of darkness, 
and that any communication with them was both dangerous and 
illicit; even if he had not perceived this, Banquo knew it, and 
instantly warned him. Macbeth made no fight nor called for help 
from God, and their victory was virtually accomplished before 
the murder of Duncan. 

The commentary is very elaborate. The author follows the 
play closely by act and scene, almost line by line. Every character 
is studied and interpreted. Macbeth is shown to us as a man of high 
intellectual gifts, capable of love and kindness, brave and resolute 
in active life; but inwardly, vacillating and without firm principles 
of religion and morality. Lady Macbeth, a less complex nature, 
shares his sin of ambition to so great a degree that she summons 
evil spirits to aid her in attaining her end by murderous means. 

As the gathering shadows grow deeper towards the end of 
the tragedy, we find implicit and unobtrusive indications of an 
attractive quality which differentiates this from other commentaries ; 
it is the touch of human warmth and sympathy which Father 
Blackmore brings into what he says of these two tortured souls. 

While Father Blackmore untiringly presents proofs, supplied 
by the content and action of the play, of Shakespeare’s fidelity to 
Catholic teaching, he is also at pains to defend his name against 
the suggestions of apostasy made by non-Catholic critics who have 
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read into certain parts of the text, such as the Porter’s allusion to 
the “ equivocator,” slurs cast upon the Papacy and the Jesuits. 

An Epilogue contains reflections upon the spiritual significance 
of the tragedy, the nature of the passions, and the supreme impor- 
tance of controlling them; and fresh tribute is paid to Shakespeare 
“as a master artist imbued with the Christian spirit.” It all holds 
the attention, though one may not agree with everything that 
Father Blackmore says. One must deplore, for example, the 
absence of reservation in the statement: “ Sin is a moral evil, which, 
by blighting the mind and blasting the heart to all that is good and 
beautiful; destroys every trait of nobility and refinement of char- 
acter.” Even in the immediate connection Shakespeare allows 
Macbeth at his worst to retain his love for his wife, and, therefore, 
enables the spectators to follow his sinking fortunes with an interest 
never held for long by an unredeemed monster. 

To read the book is to give oneself a pleasure, but not, it must 
be confessed, without a little exertion. There is much repetition, so 
much that at times the sharp edges of impression are overlaid; but 
one is bountifully repaid for a slight effort in making the acquaint- 
ance of a book unique in Shakespearean literature. Viewed in its 
highest light, as testimony to the eternal truth and power of the 
Catholic Faith, it is admirable and of much value. 


POEMS. By Clinton Scollard. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Thirty years of Mr. Scollard’s poetry are here represented, 
and there are few familiar with his art who will not greet with 
pleasure this latest collection of his lyrics. 

- Life, nature, and love, the ever-recurring themes of the poet, 
are touched upon with many variations. His, oriental verses have 
the glamour and flavor of the East, and its music. In his attitude 
toward life, we find that mystery—which might better be named 
mistiness—of the modern mind. The joy of the present hour, the 
uncertainty of the future one beyond the little limits of our life, 
and the all-sufficiency of nature as a balm to the questioning heart, 
are notes which breathe gloom rather than wistfulness into the 
delicate harmony of his verse. 


I walk darkly; peace or stress, 

Crest of joy or depth of woe, 
I may grope and I may guess, 
Fancy, and yet never know. 
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Just the husk of truth I grip— 
Heapéd wisdom of the ages, 
Learning’s mightiest fellowship, 

Saints and sages— 
In despite of each and all, 
What am I but folly’s thrall 
Who walk darkly? 


Still, his Muse is not professedly concerned with the deeper 


things of the spirit, and there is little in the volume that will not 


please both ear and intellect. He skims, it is true, the surface 


.of things; but, like the swallow’s, the flight is none the less graceful. 


Ever the artist, his feeling for nature, which is at once the 
strongest and the most graceful element of his verse, is passionate 
in its observation, thoroughly modulated and restrained in its 
utterance. Nothing is too minute to be overlooked—leaf-rustle, 
cricket, daffodil or cowslip, the things that less vibrant natures 
tread under foot are his hoarding and joy. 


Rising from the murk and mould, 
What a wealth of cowslip-gold! 
Just as if the noon had sown, 
Affluent, its ingots there ; 
Just as if the sun had thrown 
Blazing jewels from its zone, 
Radiantly fair. 
BE * * * 


Creesus counts his coffers; I, 
Underneath the open sky, 
Count my cowslip-gold! 


Scollard is a poet of form, and belongs to the fellowship of 
Dobson and Praed, yet is their superior in certain qualities. If 


“his originality is not startling, it is sane. If he does not lead us 


“ over the mountains of the moon, down the valley of the shadow,” 


‘he at least draws us to a very pleasant spot indeed beneath the 


leaves and the open blue, 


Down where the rillet runs by like a rover, 
And bees quaff deep from the sweet white clover. 


‘THE FUTURE OF WORLD PEACE. By Roger W. Babson. 
Boston: Babson’s Statistical Organization. $1.00 net. — 
Since the issue of the present world conflict is essentially com- 

mercial, it is most important to give the economic causes of the 
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war the foremost consideration. Perhaps no American is better 
qualified to deal with this matter than Roger W. Babson. “ His 
remarkable experience in the practical study of the world’s industrial 
and economic problems,” says Edwin D. Mead, Director-in-Chief 
of the World Peace Foundation, “and his powerful penetration 
behind secondary questions to the actual gist of things, give to his 
presentation of the case a most imperative reality and pith.” One 
of the most striking features of the book is a series of twelve 
charts which show graphically the justification for Germany’s 
demands, and England’s desire to continue her control of the seas. 
This book is most timely, in that it offers a practical solution for 
permanent peace, and shows what part the United States may play 
in bringing it about. 


THE ART OF THE LOW COUNTRIES. By W. R. Valentiner. 
Translated from the German by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.50 net. 

Mr. Valentiner of the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the 
editor of Art in America, is well known here and abroad as an 
art critic of undoubted merit. American students will read with 
interest Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s excellent translation of his Art 
of the Low Countries. He treats of the church architecture of the 
Netherlands in the Middle Ages, the Haarlem school of painting 
in the fifteenth century, Dutch ceramic tiles, and the masterpieces 
of Rembrandt, Rubens, and Van Dyke. The appendices contain 
a complete bibliography, a complete list of the Dutch and Flemish 
primitives abroad, and the paintings of Rubens, Van Dyke, and 
Rembrandt in the United States. The many excellent illustrations 
—eighty-four in all—render the volume intelligible both to the 
student and to the general reader. 


PANAMA. The Canal, the Country, and the People. By Arthur 

Bullard. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00 net. 

Mr. Bullard is interesting and accurate when he describes 
the beginnings of the Panama Canal under the French Government, 
and its successful completion under Mr. Wallace, Mr. Stevens, and 
“ the autocrat,” Col. Goethals. He says rightly that we have good 
reason to boast of our Canal as the greatest engineering feat of 
modern times. In grandeur of conception, in intricacy of detail, 
and in efficiency of execution, it is indeed a national achievement 
without parallel. 
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When Mr. Bullard attempts history, he is not so successful. 
He is too prejudiced and too ignorant of Catholic teaching to draw 
an impartial picture of the history of the Spanish conquistadores, or 
of the South Americans of our day. It is true, indeed, that he 
denounces “ the opportunism of the English and French, who colon- 
ized by chance private activity, and sent the worst elements of their 
population, criminals and vagabonds, to people their new colonies,” 
while he praises the Spaniards for being more successful than 
any other people in assimilating and civilizing the natives. But 
on page after page, he speaks of the Spaniards as “ black reaction- 
aries and adorers of the Virgin, who are imbued with the barbaric 
morality of medizvalism, full of religious intolerance, bent on 
rapine and murder, and mere lovers of gold.” 

Following Winsor and Harisse, he is most unfair to Columbus, 
dubbing him “ arrogant, cruel, proud, greedy, and a man of per- 
verted belief.” Even when he praises Las Casas to the skies, he 
makes the judicious grieve by comparing him to Tolstoy. We smile 
when he tells us that Drake was not at heart a pirate, and we are 
disgusted when he repeats ad nauseam the anti-Popery balderdash 
of the apostate Thomas Gage of 1648. © 

In discussing the Republic of Colombia, he seems to think 
that our treaty of 1846 was a disgrace, and that the present difficulty 
with that nation regarding the Panama revolution ought to be sub- 
mitted to The Hague Tribunal. 

In one of his final chapters, he cites our Government ownership 
of the Panama railroad and our Government’s building of the Canal 
as instances of “ collective activity,” which ought to help in solving 
many of our home problems of railroading, municipal ownership, 
and the like. 


THE EDUCATION OF CHARACTER. By Rev. M. S. Gillet, O.P. 

Translated by Benjamin Green. New York: P. J. Kenedy 

& Sons. 80 cents. 

This book has a message for every Christian who is out of 
sympathy with the popular worship of efficiency as the easy sub- 
stitute for character. Father Gillet’s treatise may be termed an 
exposition of a working plan for its development. 

Our character is the complex aggregate of ideas, tastes, deeds, 
tendencies, and habits to be disciplined into unity and solidarity in 
virtue of an ideal to be realized. To all the well-intentioned, the 
human ideal. is the upright man; to the believer, the Christian ideal 
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and the human are identical, for the Christian ideal is the human 
transposed and perfected by an infusion of the Divine. Our intel- 
ligence shows us the ideal and the way of approach, but it does no 
-more. It supplies inspiration, but not impetus. The impetus must 
be given by the will. Father Gillet then dwells in a very practical 
way on the nature of a will and the office of divine grace. He 
tefutes any sharing on the part of Christian teaching with either 
Stoicism or Epicureanism, and vindicates the wisdom of the “ folly 
of the Cross.” 

In a brief foreword, Father Bernard Vaughan alludes to the 
work as a “ precious little book,” and we need not to read far in it 
before we understand why. 

The translation is both fluent and concise, and the translator’s 
admirable English makes us confident of his fidelity to the French 
original. 


CHRIST AND THE POWERS OF DARKNESS. By J. Godfrey 
Raupert. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.00 net. 


In the volume before us, Mr. Raupert demonstrates conclusively 
the existence and activity of evil spirits. While making due allow- 
ance for fraud, hypnotic suggestion and delusion, he proves the 
fact of demoniacal obsession and possession from the New Testa- 
ment, the early Christian Fathers, and testimonies beyond number 
of modern times. In an excellent chapter entitled, Some Soul Safe- 
Guards, he warns the Christian against the various ‘methods of 
diabolic attack upon the human soul. 


SONS OF THE SEA KINGS. By Alice and W. H. Milligan. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00 net. 


This narrative tale of viking days in the tenth and early 
eleventh centuries is founded on the records of the Icelandic Sagas. 
Its setting is that strange little volcanic island with its lava-streams, 
its deserts, glaciers, and brilliant flora, whose shores few are 
familiar with to-day, save the Breton fisherman on his perilous 
voyages. A part of the story transpires in Norway, whence many 
Icelanders originally emigrated, but through it all there is the whiff 
of the sea that plays so large a part in the lives and fortunes oi 
this sea-faring folk. 

The tale, extending through a narrative of many pages, deals 
with the adventures of Kiartan and Bolli, foster-brothers, un- 
equalled in beauty and prowess, of the influence on their lives of 
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the unscrupulous and fair Gudruna, and of Kiartan’s love for the 
the benign and lovely Ingeborg, sister to that distinctly unpleasant 
character, the King of Norway. 

The coming of Christianity to the northern isle is also intro- 
duced, but, with the exception of Ingeborg and Colman, the saintly 
Irish priest, and perhaps Kiartan’s father, few of the characters 
mentioned seem to have been deeply impregnated with its spirit, 
unless, indeed, the invisible power that stayed Kiartan’s sword over 
Bolli was that new power of the Cross. The tale brings home to 
us the difficulties that attended the vast leavening process of Chris- 
tianity in quelling the relentlessness, the battle-lust, and the unflinch- 
ing fatalism of the north. 

The dimensions of the book are unquestionably appalling, and, 
unless one has a penchant for sagas, patience, and a heroic degree 
of it, will be required to bear one through many of its four hundred 
and four pages. Condensation would in no way have impaired 
the value of the narrative, but would rather have detached in bolder 
outline a tale not lacking in interest, beauty of incident, and power 
of theme. 


THE MAN BEHIND THE BARS. By Winifred Louise Taylor. 
. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

The keynote of Miss Taylor’s work on the present day criminal 
is set forth in her preface. She writes: “I have no wish to see 
our prisons abolished, but thousands of individuals and millions 
of dollars have been sacrificed to wrong methods of punishment ;. 


and if we aim to reform our criminals, we must first reform our’ 
methods of dealing with them, from the police court to the peniten-- 


tiary.”” 
This entertaining volume is full of anecdotes of prisoners,,. 


and descriptions of the conditions under which they live both inside 


and outside of prison. Miss Taylor rightly approves of the dis-- 
carding of the lock-step and the striped clothing, and believes firmly 
in the essential injustice of the contract system, and the utter 
absurdity of the so-called Lombroso criminal type. She has words: 
of praise for Judge Lindsey of Denver, who has helped so much 
to save young offenders from the demoralizing influence of miscalled 
reformatories, and for the modern scheme of probation in prevent- 
ing crime. We cannot, however, agree with her statement that 
“ Christianity, humanity, sociology, medical science, psychology, and 
statistics prove the injustice of capital punishment.” Materially 
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speaking, she has helped the convict greatly, but her vague and 
indefinite Christianity, “ untrammeled by sectarianism,” has pre- 
vented her from doing the spiritual good that the convict sorely 
needed. 


NEW TESTAMENT STORIES. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. $1.00 net. 


Many books have been written on the life of our Lord for 
little ones, but few of more practical value than Father Martindale’s. 
The customs and characteristics of the people among whom the 
Saviour lived and accomplished His mission are clearly explained, 
thus forming a comprehensive background for the tales themselves. 
These are told graphically and simply, and the writer has sought to 
follow as far as possible the Scripture text, believing that “ precisely 
by keeping close to the simple Gospel text, leaving its dogmatic inter- 
pretation to the infallible teaching of the Church, the best results 
will most easily be obtained.” 

Not only does he emphasize the characters of those who gath- 
ered about the Redeemer as types that constantly recur, but he 
shows wherein lay their strength or weakness, and seeks, by practical 
reflections, to apply to the child’s mind the lessons taught us by 
these, as well as by the parables, and the various incidents of the 
Gospel narrative. The life of grace infused in baptism, which so 
few of us adequately realize, a life “ far beyond the ordinary life 
of man and woman,” which, when responded to, is more than 
being “ just like Christ,” is particularly insisted upon, with obedience 
to its inspirations both from within and without. To accomplish 
this, he seeks to bring the little ones into direct personal relation 
with our Saviour. “For,” he says in his preface, “our anxiety 
to bring souls closely into touch with our Lord through the medium 
of the Gospels is not merely that He should be ever more vividly 
realized as a Person, but that this Person should become known to 
souls not chiefly as having lived and died a long way off and long 
ago. The meeting with Jesus of Nazareth must be a vital one.” 

This book will surely not fail of its desired effect, and, although 
written with reference to the understanding of the child, those of 
more mature years will also find profit in its pages. It is attractive 
in appearance, with large, readable print, and a number of illustra- 
tions in color. These are probably realistic, and certainly Oriental 
in character, but they will not be altogether pleasing to those who 


have come to love the figure of the conventional Christ. 
VOL. C.—53 
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THE WISDOM OF FATHER BROWN. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. 
New York: John Lane Co. $1.35 net. 


Father Brown, on first appearance, won so many friends that 
he needs no introduction. The “ shapeless little figure 

very embodiment of all that is homely and helpless,” may in in- 
genuity find a rival in Sherlock Holmes, but in ingenuousness, in 
simple, unconsciousness naiveté, he has no competitor. We feel his 
touch to be doubly sure because it is guided by something more 
vital than mere detective instinct; his utter lack of skepticism and 
self-consciousness, his vivid faith in the immanence and omnipres- 
ence of the supernatural, his knowledge of human nature in all its 
convolutions—these have cleared his vision and pointed out a short 
cut to many problems. 

But if Father Brown is altogether delightful, this latest series 
of stories in which he figures cannot be equally recommended. 
They seem shallow, fantastic, and at times utterly improbable. 
Perhaps, also, such a combination of shrewdness and simplicity if 
too much insisted upon grows wearisome. Paradoxes are as deli- 
cate as hot-house flowers, and need to be handled accordingly. 

We find, however, occasional Chestertonian touches, such as 
the following: 

“You shall not spell the first letter of what is written on 
the altar of the Unknown God,” says, with fearful impressive- 
ness, the supposed possessor of a mighty secret. 

“T know the Unknown God,” said the little priest, with an 
unconscious grandeur of certitude that stood up like a granite 
tower. “I know his name; it is Satan. The true God was 
made Flesh and dwelt among us. And I say to you, wherever 
you find man ruled merely by mystery, it is the mystery of 
iniquity.” 


For the sake of such passages, and of Father Brown himself, 
we may be disposed to overlook much, and find diversion and 
enjoyment in his many adventures. 


SELF-TRAINING FOR MOTHERS. By Mrs. Burton Chance. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25 net. 

To say that this book seems only one of many such, is not to 
disparage it unduly, but to admit failure to discover any special 
quality that would entail loss upon the person who, wishing to read 
something on the subject, should choose another book than this. 
It gives the impression of an abstract of the best of what has been so 
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frequently and voluminously spread upon the pages of numerous 
publications. Happily there is a distinctly religious and Christian 
note throughout, and in the last chapter the author treats of religion, 
calling it “The Fourth ‘R’ in Education.” She recommends that 
parents should see to it that their children “ definitely join a church.” 
This would be more valuable if it were more definite. In this 
chapter she says: “ Sometimes I think that we are grown pagan 
once again, inasmuch as the goddess Hygeia receives so great an 
offering of time while the altar of the Living God is cold!” Such 
a misgiving is now so seldom voiced that the mere raising of the 
question would almost command consideration for the book; but 
our hopes are shattered when we recall that in the preceding chapter 
the author makes it only too plain that her one accredited agent 
of social uplift is “ Eugenics.” 


VENERABLE PHILIPPINE DUCHESNE. By G. E. M. New 

York: The America Press. 25 cents. 

This is an all too brief sketch of the life and labors of the 
Foundress in this country, of the Society of the Sacred Heart. 
In the history of the United States, we acknowledge, and rightly so, 
the countenance and support which France extended to us in the 
early days of our existence as a nation. Not less generous in mis- 
sionaries than in soldiers, France planted the Cross in many of 
the States. The name of the Venerable Philippine Duchesne is a 
household word in Louisiana, Mississippi and Missouri. To those 
who do not know of her apostolate, her heroism, her sanctity, this 
little book will reveal a soul worthy to rank with the great lovers 
of Christ and His Cross in all lands and in all ages. We trust it 
will spread the knowledge of this great-hearted daughter of Catho- 
lic France, who was a pioneer indeed, in our own land. 


SATURDAY’S CHILD. By Kathleen Norris. New York: The 

Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Was it some amateur prophet or was it the recurrence of the 
weekly cleaning day, that assigned a toilsome existence to one who 
first entered this world of woe on the seventh day of the week? 
Be that as it may, folklore declares that “ Saturday’s child works 
hard for its living,” and the old rhyme has given its name to a 
novel by Kathleen. Norris. 

Susan Browne is a normal, healthy-minded girl (an anomaly, 
nowadays, among heroines, be it remarked), who fulfills her destiny 
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by working as a bookkeeper. Of course, she has dreams, and when 
circumstances open the way into the smart set, she has abundant 
means of contrasting them with her earlier associates. It speaks 
well for the balance and sanity of her nature, that she is able to 
discriminate between the two experiences. Mrs. Norris knows 
well where the happiness of life lies; her heroine finds it also, and 
we leave her well contented with her lot. 

But the book is too long, and would be made stronger and more 
effective by condensation. If the Becquerez incident could be 
condensed to the vanishing point, the tale would be improved. The 
whole episode is so unexpected, has so little connection with the 
beginning and end of the story, that it seems an excrescence, a later 
importation. We should feel that Susan was more consistent a 
character, and we should comprehend the love and happiness which 
was hers at the end. As it is, her deliverance seems rather good 
luck than adherence to right and principle, while the device which 
saves her is distinctly a weak spot in a well conceived and very 
natural whole. 


SPIRITUAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR RELIGIOUS. By Charles 

Coppens, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.25 net. 

These Instructions are the fruit of many years spent in giving 
conferences and retreats in various religious houses. The subjects 
are such as one would look for in this connection—“ Prayer,” 
“ Charity,” “ Humility,” etc. They are well adapted for spiritual 
reading—indeed, that is their purpose as announced by the author. 
The one on “ Weekly Confession” is particularly sane, practical, 
and helpful. 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. With Notes Critical and Explana- 
tory. By Rev. Joseph MacRory, D.D. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
$2.45 net. 

This is the fourth edition of Dr. MacRory’s excellent com- 
mentary on the Gospel of St. John, the first edition of which 
appeared in 1897. In his introduction the author has taken special 
pains to establish the historical character of the Fourth Gospel, 
and to explain the chief difficulties raised against the traditional 
view. This work is more condensed than the scholarly commentary 
of Dr. MacEvilly, which is the only other Catholic commentary 
we possess in English. The present edition seems to be merely 
a reprint of the third edition published seven years ago. 
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ROUND ABOUT HOME. By the Rev. P. J. Carroll, C.S.C. 
Notre Dame, Ind.: The Ave Maria Press. $1.20. 


Many of these delightful sketches have appeared in the pages 
of the Ave Maria, but, gathered together, their appeal and interest 
is vastly increased. The book is dedicated especially to those who 
can recall springtime in the Old Land, with kindly faces all around, 
the wide, white Shannon a few flat fields away, and the sea’s 
sweet breath coming from Kerry Head. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MYSTICAL LIFE. By Abbé P. 
Lejeune. Translated from the French by Basil Levett. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. $1.25 net. 

The author assures us that he does not presume to describe 
the means of attaining to the mystical life, but merely wishes to 
point out to souls of good will some of the practices which, according 
to spiritual writers, form the best disposition for that life. The 
volume treats in turn of perseverance in the practice of mental 
prayer, the habit of recollection, humility, and mortification neo 
the vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 


GRACE, ACTUAL AND HABITUAL. By Rev. Joseph Pohle, 
D.D. Translated from the fifth German edition with some 
abridgment and additional references by Arthur Preuss. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. $2.00 net. 

Many who have read Dr. Pohle’s various articles on Grace 
in the Catholic Encyclopedia, will give a hearty welcome to this 
seventh volume of his series of dogmatic textbooks. He adopts 
the usual division, and follows the traditional method of the Latin 
manuals used in our seminaries. Personally we are not in favor 
of using English textbooks of theology, but they will prove invalu- 
able to the educated Catholic layman, to whom Latin is an unknown 
tongue. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ST. COLUMBAN. By George 
Metlake. Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press. $2.00 net. 


On November 23, 1915, the Catholic world will commemorate 
the thirteenth centenary of the death of St. Columban. In view of 
this, Mr. Metlake has written a life of Ireland’s great monk and 
missionary, which gives us a most scholarly and painstaking account 
of the state of Ireland and the continent in the sixth century. 

Part I, treats of Columbanus in Ireland. It discusses the 
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providential mission of the early Irish Church, the vocation of the 
Saint, and his life on Cleenish Island and at Bangor. 

Part II. describes the Saint’s labors in the kingdom of the 
Franks, his monastic rule, the school of Luxeuil, the Easter contro- 
versy, the Saint’s opposition to Brunhilde, and his exile from the 
Merovingian court. 

Part III. pictures the Saint as a missionary in the heart of 
Switzerland, and his two years sojourn at Bregenz on Lake Con- 
stance. 

Part IV. comprises his life at the Lombard court, his letters 
to the Pope on the affair of the Three Chapters, the foundation of 
the famous monastery at Bobbio, and the Saint’s death. 

A fairly complete bibliography concludes the volume. 


ABIDE WITH ME. Compiled by a Christian Mother. Philadel- 
phia: F. McManus, Jr., & Co. 40 cents net. 


This little manual of prayers contains a devout way of hearing 
Mass, prayers for confession and Communion, and prayers for visits 
to the Blessed Sacrament. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE ROSARY. By a Brother of the Little 
Oratory. New York: Benziger Brothers. 35 cents net. 


The mysteries of the Rosary are described in this volume 
in a number of verses, which the kindliest critic would not dare 
dignify by the name of poetry. We would advise the devout writer 
to confine himself to prose. 


EUROPE REVISED. By Irvin S. Cobb. Illustrated by John T. 
McCutcheon. New York: George H. Doran Co. $1.50 net. 


Mr. Cobb, the well-known newspaper correspondent and hu- 
morist, has written a delightfully funny account of his travels 
abroad. There is nothing of the Baedeker guide book in these 
rollicking pages. He has not a word about the Gothic cathedrals 
of France, the art museums of Italy, or the literary shrines of 
England. On the contrary, he tells us what the Europeans of 
to-day really are, and how they live. He describes the agony of 
seasickness; the joys and sorrows of hotel life; the dishonesty and 
ignorance of guides; the dangerous sport of motoring; the same- 
ness of the continental table d’hote; the annoyance of tipping; the 
venerable myth of the English bath-tub; the over-rated night life 
of Paris, and the spectacular appearance of the German huntsman 
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and the like. Some one has styled Cobb the new Mark Twain. 
He is as great a humorist, but he differs from his namesake in know- 
ing how to keep within the bounds of reverence. He is never a 
blasphemer. 































POLICE PRACTICE AND PROCEDURE. By Cornelius F. 
Cahalane. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 
Inspector Cahalane, who is in charge of the Training School of 

the New York Police Department, writes as a practical policeman 

of many years experience in all the ranks of the force. In the 
present volume, he aims to instruct and assist the men on post, 
and to simplify their many duties. He writes clearly on discipline, 
deportment and patrol, the laws of evidence, court procedure, and 
criminal identification. He describes the different classes of crim- 
inals, and the duties of an officer before and after an arrest, the right 
methods of observation, investigation and reporting, the duty of 
cooperation with other departments of the city government. 

It is a book useful not only to members of the city police 
force, but to all citizens who are anxious to aid in the prevention 
of crime. 


THE CRUCIFIX. Translated from the French by Frances M. 
Grafton. New York: Benziger Brothers. 35 cents net. 
These meditations have been derived, so the author tells us, 

from a two-fold source, prayer and daily contact with the sufferers 

in the Calvary Hospital at Lyons, France. We recommend them 
especially to the sick and suffering. 


THE EASTIKNOW. By Paul Claudel. Translated into English 
by Teresa Frances and William Rose Benét. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $1.25 net. 

Paul Claudel is one of the idols of the young intellectuals of 
contemporary France. He is a dramatist of rare psychological 
insight, and a poet of exquisite lyrical beauty. Many critics put 
him without question in the first rank of modern French writers. 
Like many of the moderns whom France to-day delights to honor, 
Paul Claudel is an enthusiastic Catholic. 

The present volume which appeared in 1902 under the title 
Connaissance de l'Est, is a series of prose poems on life in the 
Far East, written while he was in the French Government service in 
Cochin, China. 
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The translators have grasped perfectly the author’s spirit and 
style, although we do not think this particular work shows him 
at his best as artist or as thinker. His imagery in these sketches 
seems to us to be too vivid, and his thought too vague and obscure. 

In an interesting preface, Pierre Chavannes gives us a brief 
sketch of Paul Claudel, and his place in contemporary French 
thought. For over twenty years he has worked in obscurity, noticed 
only by a few independent artists like Barrés, Gide, Jammes, and 
Mauclair. To-day, although the critics are everywhere discussing 
him, he makes his appeal only to the few. 


OUTLINES OF ANCIENT HISTORY. From the Earliest Times 
to the Fall of the Roman Empire in the West, a. p. 476. By 
Harold Mattingly, M.A., Assistant in the Department of Coins 
and Medals in the British Museum. Cambridge, England: 
The University Press. 


In this excellent Outline of Ancient History, Mr. Mattingly 
follows the ordinary geographical acceptation of that term, including 
the history of the nearer East, of Europe, and the north of Africa, 
but excluding the outlying civilizations of China and India. While 
not an original work, the author has exercised good judgment in 
his choice of authorities, and is most honest and independent in his 
criticisms. The volume contains an excellent index, and a most 
valuable collection of coin plates. 


RACTICAL TALKS WITH THE CHRISTIAN CHILD is 
thus described in its sub-title A Brief Manual of Manners 
and Morals, by Louis Cadieux. (New York: The American 
Book Co.) This little book is addressed to children of ten or 
twelve years of age. As the author remarks: “It is necessary to 
impress upon them the importance of the subject of habit at the 
right time. It is a serious mistake to wait until children are well 
into the formative period of life to acquaint them with the funda- 
mentals of the psychology of habit.” Although these talks were 
primarily intended for class work, children may, with advantage, 
be given the book for their own information. It is simple, readily 
understood, and teaches many a lesson best acquired in this im- 
personal way. We recommend its use by parents, and all engaged 
in the important work of training children. Needless to say, the 
pattern held up to the Christian child is the Christ Child. 
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N order to refute the unfounded but frequently iterated state- 
ment that the Catholic Church is opposed to Woman Suffrage, 
Mrs. Margaret Hayden Rorke, Chairman of the Catholic Com- 
mittee of the Woman Suffrage Party of the Borough of Brooklyn, 
has gathered together, under the title of Letters and Addresses on 
Woman Suffrage (New York: The Devin Adair Co. 10 cents), 
the opinion of a number of eminent Catholic ecclesiastics of this 
country on the subject. The arguments presented all argue for 
“the cause:” there are those who believe they could present 
stronger arguments “ against the cause.” But, however, that may 
be, Mrs. Rorke has compiled a useful book. It will dispel the 
false impression prevalent in certain places that the Church looks 
unfavorably upon the movement, and will help to rouse Catholic 
women to a sense of their civic responsibility in States where they 
have obtained the vote. 


Tt BROKEN ROSARY AND OTHER TALES, by M. A. 
Finn (New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.15), tells of the 
link between Ireland and the far southern lands to which so many 
of her sons and daughters have been driven to seek their fortunes. 
The tales are pathetic—telling of heart-breaking separations and 
happy reunions, of the sowing in tears and reaping in joy, and, best 
of all, of brave progress along the King’s Highway in the pursuit 
of duty. 


VERY pretty story of how a noble family of Ireland was robbed 

of its faith by a dastardly trick, and how it was brought back 

to the fold, is told in Lord Clandonnell, by S. M. Christina. (New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 60 cents.) It will well repay perusal. 


IVE BIRDS IN A NEST, by Henriette Delamere. (New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 60 cents.) A very cosy, happy 
nest it was on the banks of the rushing Rhone, and interesting as 
well. Bernard and Viva keep things going to a lively tune, con- 
stantly getting into scrapes, in some of which the dangerous river 
plays a part. But an ideal home-training curbs as well as cultivates 
all that was worthy and lovable in each. 


HIPMATES (New York: Benziger Brothers. 60 cents), is a 
charming little story by Mary T. Waggaman, mostly of boys. 
The most pleasing and touching episode in it is the lifelong friend- 
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ship between a millionaire’s son and a street waif, formed at 
the time of their First Holy Communion, and maintained by the 
praetical charity that “ blesses him that gives, and him that takes.” 


{ hea WORST BOY IN THE SCHOOL, by C. M. Home (New 

York: Benziger Brothers. 45 cents), shows how a little faith 
in human nature brings out the best in a rather unpromising char- 
acter. The scene is laid in England and the atmosphere is thor- 
oughly Catholic. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 


The United States Bureau of Education has sent us the following pamph- 
lets: The Consolidation of Rural Schools, and The County-Unit Organization 
for the Administration of Rural Schools, by A. C. Monahan, and Education 
for the Home, by Benjamin R. Andrews. 

Harrison & Sons of London have published the English, Belgian, and 
Russian documents and diplomatic correspondence concerning the war. 

The Columbian Printing Company of Washington prints the statement 
of the Belgian Legation regarding the case of Belgium in the present war. It 
is entitled The Facts About Belgium. 

From the Yale Law Journal we have an address on the Water-Power 
Problem in the United States, by Rome G. Brown, which was to have been 
delivered last fall at the international Water-Power Congress at Lyons, France. 

The Association of Life Insurance Presidents of New York City publishes 
Arthur Hunter’s address: Can Insurance Experience Be Applied to Lengthen 
Life? It discusses the effect of alcoholic beverages, over-cating, under-eating, 
social diseases and occupation upon length of life, as disclosed by a scientific 
investigation of two million insured lives. 





Epitor CATHOLIC Wor.p: 


Dear Sir: 


It appears to us from correspondence which we have received, that doubts 
have arisen in the minds of some of the Reverend Clergy regarding the authen- 
ticity of the Tours and other editions of the Breviary. The basis of such doubts 
seems to be the announcement in a recent issue of the Acta Apostolice Sedis 
that the Vatican Edition has just gone to press after having been submitted to 
Pope Benedict XV. for approval. 

In this connection we would greatly appreciate a statement in your pages 
to the effect that the belated appearance of the Vatican Edition was in no way 
due to its having to wait for the approval of the Holy See, or the inclusion 
of any more recent legislation, but merely because of delay in preparing its 
mechanical form. The Vatican Edition, as well as all other editions, must con- 
form strictly to the Editio Typica, which first appeared during last year, and 
which is complete and up to date as far as existing legislation is concerned. 


Yours very truly, 


BENZIGER BROTHERS. 





Foreign Periodicals. 


The Apostolate of the North. By Rev. G. Stebbing, C.SS.R. 
To the attention, sympathy and missionary zeal of the English 
Catholic, there often appeals the religious condition of those exten- 
sive northlands called Scandinavia. Though now divided into 
three sovereign states, viz., Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, they are 
all part of that great Teutonic race which had so large a share in the 
colonization and upbuilding of England. For a brief period, in 
the reign of Canute the Great they formed with England one 
powerful monarchy. 

In Denmark the first step in the reorganization of the northern 
Church was the appointment of Valerio Naccioni in 1648 as Vicar- 
Apostolic, succeeded by the illustrious scientist and anatomist, Niels 
Steno, himself a Danish convert. The present arrangement of three 
Vicariates was completed by Pope Leo XIII. in 1892; the three 
Vicars appointed by him, all Germans, are still living. There are 
at least 15,000 Catholics in Denmark, including many Poles; 2,600 
in Sweden and 2,000 in Norway.—The Tablet, January 23. 


A Catholic Church at Eton. On January 2oth, a Catholic 
Church was opened at Eton, and Holy Mass celebrated after a lapse 
of three hundred and fifty-six years. In 1440 Henry VI. founded 
and established a college to “endure to the end of time,” but 
in 1553 the church goods were seized and sold or put to secular uses. 
The altar was set up again under Queen Mary, but destroyed under 
Elizabeth in 1559.—The Tablet, January 23. 


The Month (February): Rev. Sydney F. Smith concludes his 
discussion of the cures at Lourdes, showing that they are not caused 
by suggestion. J. B. Williams describes life at Wilhelmshaven, © 
as he saw it while holding a temporary post as teacher of English 
to the German naval officers, there——Rev. Herbert Thurston 
shows that the bond between England and Beglium necessitated 
England’s action in the war. The Editor rebukes some of his 
countrymen for showing the Bernhardi spirit, which exalts war as 


a benefit to humanity. 
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The Church Quarterly Review (January): Baron Friedrich 
von Hiigel presents “a concise enumeration or description of the 
leading sayings, temper and practice of Jesus and of the primitive 
Christians in face of the State, patriotism, war; and a short ac- 
count of the spirit of Roman rule, and of our average West Euro- 
pean present-day conception of these same things;” then the effort 
“to inter-relate these two sets of experiences” by Friedrich Nau- 
mann, formerly a pastor of the Lutheran-Calvinist Union and now 
member of the Reichsrath representing the National Social move- 
ment; and, finally, some suggestions as to what Christians can do 
to make the ideal presented in the Sermon on the Mount a practical 
reality. Rev. A. C. Headlam describes a new edition of The 
Ezra-Apocalypse, chapters ili.-xiv. of the book commonly known as 
4 Ezra (2 Esdras). He concludes that “it is a lament by some 
unknown Jewish writer, who, following the fashion of his time, 
took the name of Ezra, over the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans in the year 70.” Mr. Headlam does not agree with Mr. 
Box in holding the work to be a literary composite; and he shows 
the parallels and contrasts which it offers to the teaching of St. 
Paul. An unsigned article contends that, as a question of law 
only, “a clergyman of the Church of England is legally justified 
in refusing Communion to a person who is neither confirmed nor 
willing to be confirmed.” 








The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (February): Rev. John 
O’Grady, of the Catholic University of America, in a critical analy- 
sis of Socialism, shows that this radical philosophy is based on the 
false principle that the present social order is bankrupt. True, 
glaring evils exist, but the condition of laborers has been improved 
greatly during the past fifty years by trade unions and by legislation, 
and it can be improved much more by means now at hand without 
adopting complete state ownership and operation of industry. 
Michael MacDonagh describes the bloodless revolution of 1782, 
whereby Ireland won her legislative independence, with its oratorical 
contest between Grattan and Flood. “What was there new in 








the philosophy of Descartes?” asks Rev. J. Byrne O’Connell, after 
relating that philosopher’s life history. “It was because he applied 
the method of mathematics to philosophy that he created the revolu- 
tion in modern thought. The whole of his doctrines are one series 
of geometric deductions from the facts of his own consciousness. 
In this consists the essential vice of his method. The extension 
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of the body and the spirituality of the soul; the immediate intuition 
of thought and the mediate perception of matter; the intrinsic 
criterion of certainty and the extrinsic foundation of truth; the 
mechanicist explanation of the physical world and of physiological 
facts—all are derived modo mathematico from the one self-evident 
axiom, Cogito, ergo sum.” John Howley, continuing his Notes 
on the Psychology of Religious Experience, discusses the prayer of 
simplicity and mystical experience proper. 





Le Correspondant (January 10): André Bellessort summarizes 
Germany’s past debt to France, according to a book on this subject, 
published before the war began, by M.. Reynaud, professor at the 
University of Poitiers. Henri Brémond, apropos of the second 
centenary of Fénelon’s death, (January 7, 1715), presents the 
Archbishop’s views on war. Colette Yver shows how the war 
has done much to abolish class distinctions, party politics, the wor- 
ship of money, the idleness of society women. 

(January 25): Camille Fidel describes with statistics Ger- 
many’s colonial possessions, especially in Africa. Henri Davig- 
non inveighs against the systematic reign of terror introduced by the 
Germans in Belgium. A. Morel Fato describes three centres 
of German influence in Spain: the Carlist party, a fraction of the 
“ intellectuals,” and a small group of those who dream of “ a greater 
Spain.” Miles gives in this issue a sketch of General Foch, as in 
the preceding number he had done of General Gallieni, and in that 
of December 10, 1914, of General Joffre. 

















Etudes (December 5 and 20): Adhémar d’Alés summarizes 
St. Augustine’s masterly philosophy of history, the City of God, 
trying to draw comfort for present sorrows from the vision of a city 
of peace to come. Lucien Roure describes the Dialogue of St. 
Catherine of Siena, a work dictated while in ecstasy, and notable 
among mystical treatises. Léonce de Grandmaison relates the 
development of the two largest new schools of theosophy, that 
headed by Mrs. Annie Besant, and its rival led by Rudolf Steiner, 
and formally excluded from the main society by Mrs. Besant in 
January, 1913. A later article will expose the doctrines of this new 
cult. Louis de Monadon reviews Paul Bourget’s latest novel, 
Le Démon de Midi, a study of the psychology of temptation and sin. 

(January 5 and 20): Paul Geny pays tribute to the clearness, 
brevity, orderliness, power of synthesis, concise and fascinating 
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style, which make St. Thomas of Aquin the teacher par excellence. 
He shows that the Angelic Doctor really grasped the mind of 
Aristotle better than do many modern commentators, though these 
have more texts on which to base a judgment, and he shows that 
St. Thomas, and not Suarez, has been the leading Doctor of the 
Society of Jesus. There have always been differences of opinion 
as to which form of Thomism represented St. Thomas’ system best; 
in the nineteenth century there developed among the Jesuit profes- 
sors of the Gregorian University in Rome (Billot, Remer, Maudato, 
Maria, Mattiusii) a theology and a philosophy which claims to give 
up no metaphysical thesis certainly taught by St. Thomas, and to 
present a purer, simpler, less complicated exposition of the Thomis- 
tic synthesis than does the Dominican school. Jacques Fabre 
gives impressions of a voyage to New Caledonia and Tahiti by way 
of the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn. 





Revue Thomiste (September and December): Jacques Mari- 
tain describes The Spirit of Scholastic Philosophy as one of intel- 
lectual liberty, and its consequent superiority to all non-Thomistic 
thinking. Father Edouard Hugon, O.P., concludes his exposition 
of the doctrine of Transubstantiation, refuting objections and in- 
admissible explanations. L. Valentin concludes his study of The 
Idea of God in Plutarch. Father Urbano, O.P., concludes his 
tribute to a modern Thomist, Don Alexander Pidal. Jules Grivet, 
S.J., studies the relations between Obedience and Liberty, and shows 
their perfect union exemplified in the life and death of Christ. 
The Crisis of Transformism, concluded by Father Melizain, O.P. 
Father Mandonnet shows how the known age of St. Thomas 
at his entry at Monte Cassino, and at his death, justify the conclusion 
that the Saint was born early in the year 1225. He also prints 
parts of a history of Dominican theology, which he had had to 
omit from this article when printed in the Dictionnaire de Théologie 
Catholique. These parts deal with the praise of Thomistic philos- 
ophy, the attitude of the Jesuits towards it, and opposition to the 
theory-of probabilism. 




















Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (Zehntes Heft) : The European 
War has lent its influence in reducing the size and, to some extent, 
determining the contents of the last and belated issue of this Jesuit 
In an article, Anent the Beginning of the European 





review. 


War, the Rev. P. Lippert, S.J., speaks of the religious sentiment 
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manifest in the German nation at this critical period of its exist- 
ence. This stands out boldly when contrasted with the results of 
the policy of religious oppression pursued by the French Govern- 
ment against the Catholic Church. The Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, whose assassination precipitated the war with Servia, 





_ receives a beautiful tribute from Father Robert V. Nostitz-Rieneck, 
F S.J. One of the last deeds of the Archduke was to restore to divine 
if worship an old church in Hall, near Innsbruck, that had been used 


for years as a gun magazine. A struggle of quite another nature 
is described by Father E. Wasmann, S.J., in his very interesting 
account of the Ant Plague. He tells of the wonderful ways in 
which ants have been transplanted from their native soil to remote 
places where, as in the case of Louisiana, they have become veritable 
pests——-An article from the pen of the Rev. A. Stockmann, S.J., 
on the Early Period of Klemens Brentano, which closes this number 
of the review, will serve as a good introduction to the study of this 
German Romanticist, whose complete works are being edited by 
Carl Skiiddekopf, five volumes of which have already appeared 
from the press of Miiller at Munich and Leipzig. 





The British Review (February): Vance Palmer enumerates 
the problems created by the present war in the British Empire. 
Egerton Beck sums up the obligations of civilians under martial law. 
J. Gabrys discusses the autonomy. of Poland and Lithuania in 
the light of the proclamation made by the Grand Duke Nicholas at 
the opening of the war. R. A. Scott-James points out the higher 
moral qualities which war brings out in a people. Anna Bunston 
reviews the more noteworthy German war songs. Among the 
contributors to the poetry of the number are Thomas Walsh and 
Katherine Tynan. The British Review publishes in its February 
issue the first of a series of art reproductions. This will be a feature 
of the magazine until further notice. 





























Recent Events. 


The Editor of THE CATHOLIC WorRLD wishes to state that none 
of the contributed articles or departments, signed or unsigned, of 
the magazine, with the exception of “ With Our Readers,” voices 
the editorial opinion of the magazine. And no article or department 
voices officially the opinion of the Paulist Community. 


No change has so far taken place in the 
France. general character of the operations in 
France, although there has been from time 
to time a number of fierce and sanguinary conflicts. As announced 
by General Joffre the French army is contenting itself with con- 
taining the Germans within the lines which they have held since 
last September, and is waiting for reénforcements before it makes 
a general advance. This object has been accomplished with 
a fair degree of success. In fact, in some places, the French have 
made advances, especially in Alsace, where the war is being carried 
on in the enemy’s country. The only noteworthy success which 
has fallen to the lot of the Germans has been in the neighborhood 
of Soissons, where, owing chiefly to floods, the French were obliged 
to withdraw to the south bank of the Aisne. The campaign has 
become more like a siege on an enormous scale than has ever been 
the case before—a war of attrition requiring patience and endurance. 
The German offensive, however, has been changed into a defensive, 
the offensive having slowly but surely passed over to the Allies, 
although there is at least the possibility that, after having been 
largely reénforced, the Germans may still make an effort to break 
through the lines of the Allies. On the other hand, it is understood, 
that behind the scenes, so to speak, large armies are being prepared 
by the French, as well as the British, for a vigorous assault upon 
the German lines. 

Of the French preparations very little, indeed, is known. 
About those of Great Britain there is fuller information. The 
armies of Lord Kitchener are nearly ready, and on their arrival 
Great Britain will have something like a million of men in France. 
Behind her present lines Germany is said to have prepared for every 
eventuality. An elaborate system of trenches and fortifications 
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of various kinds has been constructed, upon which to fall back 
in case of defeat. Experts calculate that Germany can put into 
the field some four million more men to take the place of the 
soldiers so far defeated—a large number indeed, but of inferior 
quality and training. To hold a line of two hundred miles, however, 
so that there may be no weak spot through which the Allies can 
break, is an immense task. The very extent of the German lines 
will, in all probability, make them more vulnerable when the time 
for the advance has come. 

Public attention in this country is chiefly directed, on account 
of the bonds of language and race, to the efforts of Great Britain, 
so that too little appreciation has been expressed for those of France. 
Yet so far as the land warfare is concerned, the British army is 
defending only about one-twentieth of the line: the defence of all 
the rest has fallen upon the French. There are, indeed, those who 
believe, and apparently not without reason, that the British army, 
small though it was, turned the scale last September, and that if it 
had not been on the spot the Germans would have entered Paris. 
However this may be, there seems to have arisen a feeling, more or 
less widespread in France, that Great Britain is not bearing her 
fair share of the burden. The common enemy has spared no effort 
to foster this feeling; for there is no country or place in which it has 
not placed its ever active agents. A visit paid to England by the 
French War Minister, M. Millerand, during which he inspected 
some of the armies now in course of formation, has had the result 
not only of removing any doubt that may have existed in his own 
mind, but also of counteracting the growth of any coolness between 
the two countries. M. Millerand declared that he was simply 
astounded at the results obtained. It was not only the military 
effort of the Ally of France which he admired; it was the methods 
also with which that effort had been organized—an effort which 
had surpassed his hopes. The new forces, although they had 
been formed and equipped out of nothing, not a gun or a rifle 
or a uniform having been in existence six months ago, were now 
ready to proceed to France to help the common cause. This visit 
of M. Millerand has resulted in drawing even closer the bonds 
which now unite France and Great Britain. 

Not only must it be recognized that it is on France that by far 
the greatest share of the defence has been cast, but that in other 
ways she has suffered, and is still suffering to a much greater 
degree than has Great Britain. To say nothing of the loss involved 
VOL. C.—54 
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in the occupation by the enemy of so large an extent of territory, . 
and by reason of the suffering and destruction and ravages which 
have been inflicted, and are still being inflicted, in these districts, 
France has suffered a great diminution of her commerce, and many 
of her industries have ceased. England, on the other hand, has 
never been so prosperous, her ports being filled to overflowing, 
and her mills working in many places twenty-four hours, and often 
for seven days a week. At Huddersfield, where the cloth for the 
khaki uniforms is made, the output is no longer measured by the 
yard but by the mile. The rate of unemployment has gone down, 
and, strange to say, the number of crimes has greatly diminished. 
In view of this contrast the staunchness of the French people 
is the more to be admired, as well as their determination to carry on 
the war to a successful issue. 

A complete change, in fact, has taken place in the spirit of the 
French people since 1870. In that year they entered upon the war 
light-heartedly, looking upon the march to Berlin as a mere military 
promenade. This year they accepted the challenge and took up the 
burden with quiet, sober courage and resolution. The war is 
now being carried on in the same spirit. When it was declared, a 
solemn stillness, according to an eyewitness, reigned over Paris, 
and on every face was visible the consciousness of a stern duty 
to be fulfilled. The French are now, the same witness declares, 
the most serious people in the world. There is reason to think 
that a contributory cause to the attainment of this higher level 
is due to the political institutions under which France has for 
forty-four years been living. A Republic, to be successful, depends 
upon the character of the people less than upon that of its officials, 
although in the degree in which the people deserve it, they will 
find worthy officials, and this, so far as the present war has gone, 
has happened in France. 

The attitude of leading Frenchmen towards the war and to- 
wards peace proposals that have been talked about, may be gathered 
from a letter which M. Sabatier, the Honorary President of the 
International Society for Franciscan Studies at Assisi, has written 
to the President of the same Society. The letter was in reply 
to a resolution in favor of peace which had been passed by the 
Council of the Society. M. Sabatier declares that he is a more 
determined. belligerent now, for the very reason that before the war 
broke out he was an ardent pacifist. “A Frenchman,” he declares, 
* cannot now utter the word ‘peace.’ To use it would be akin to 
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treason. When a quarrel is for money, or for a strip of territory, 
one can make peace without moral loss. To make peace when 
an ideal is at stake is an abdication; even to think of it is to be 
false to the voice which tel!s us that man is born for higher things 
than to enjoy the moral and material heritage of his fathers. It 
is the honor of Belgium, France, and their Allies to have seen at 
once the spiritual nature of this war. No doubt we are fighting 
for ourselves, but we are fighting, too, for all peoples. The idea 
of stopping before the goal is reached cannot occur to us.’ The 
defeat of the Allies “would mean the triumph of brute force. 
Peace,” he reminds his correspondent, “is not an end in itself.” 
There can be no lasting peace that is not based on justice. How 
can the Allies think or speak of peace while Belgium lies mangled 
and bleeding under the iron heel of Germany? Would any peace 
be more than a patched-up truce which did not make it plain, even 
to Germany, that no nation has a right to make war just when and 
because it pleases to do so, or to conduct it with a ruthlessness 
worthy of the darkest days. “ The France of to-day is fighting 
religiously... .She believes with all her strength in victory, because 
she has indomitable faith in the ideal of justice and truth that is 
in her heart....To give up fighting would be to betray her past, 
her ideal, her vocation.” 

This calm determination of the French, the interior causes of 
which are disclosed by M. Sabatier, has been made manifest to 
observers of their outward demeanor. The steady growth of calm 
is said to be the most remarkable thing to be noticed in France 
during the course of the war. Besides the justice of their cause, 
this spirit is due to their confidence in their officers. Nor is this 
confidence limited to the soldiers: it is found in an equal degree 
among the civilians. Even the refugees from the places destroyed 
and occupied by the Germans bear their losses with a cheerful 
resignation which is declared to be absolutely amazing. Their 
demeanor is on a level with that of the soldiers. 

As regards the financial resources of France, Mr. Lloyd George 
has just stated in the House of Commons that they are sufficient, 
merely out of the proceeds of investments abroad, for the expenses 
of a period of two or three years, at the present rate of expenditure, 
which includes the financial support of the Belgian army; Great 
Britain being able, from the same resources, to continue at the 
present rate for an even longer time. Russia, on account of the 
vastness of her Empire, is almost self-sufficient. Of wheat, indeed, 
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she has a large surplus which will be placed at the disposal of her 
Allies as soon as the breaking of the ice in the northern ports 
permits of its export. The war-harvest of France has shown a 
small deficiency due chiefly to the enemy’s occupation of good 
wheat-producing districts. Importations, however, were sufficient 
to make up the deficiency; and, therefore, the position of France 
in this respect is considered satisfactory. 


Cardinal Mercier’s masterly defiance of the 

Belgium. German Governor-General of Belgium will 

be one of the glories of the Catholic Church, 

and another of the instances in which the Faith has been the inspirer 

of an heroic defence of human freedom. To him belongs the glory 

of having had the courage to express what is in the minds of all, 

and he has done this without exaggeration or declamation or any 

thing which savored of unreality. In fact, as he has himself stated, 

in his enumeration of the atrocities committed by the German troops, 

considerations of good taste led him to limit the list, and to 

leave out the names of the nuns who had suffered at their hands 
the supreme disgrace. ; 

Efforts have been made to suppress the truth, and it has 
even been denied that the Cardinal was arrested. If by arrest 
is meant the throwing of the Cardinal into prison, then such a 
denial was justifiable. There is no doubt, however, that he was 
confined to his own palace, and a German sentry placed at his 
door to prevent his leaving it. The facts of the case are as follows: 
the first German Governor-General prohibited all communications 
between the Cardinal and the priests of his diocese. His successor 
removed this prohibition. On the appearance of the Pastoral, 
however, he was so angered that he sent officers to arrest the 
Cardinal, and to threaten the sending of him to Germany. Before 
this order was carried out, the intervention of a diplomat, who saw 
what an effect upon the Catholics of Germany such a proceeding 
might produce, caused this order to be revoked. This diplomat 
tried himself, without success, to prevail upon the Cardinal to recall 
the portions of the Pastoral which were offensive to Germany. 
Thereupon the Cardinal was ordered not to leave the precincts of 
his palace, and was, in consequence, unable to take part in the 
ceremonial dedication of Belgium to the Sacred Heart, at which 
he had promised to officiate. He was also forbidden to hold any 
communication with his clergy, a prohibition which is still in force. 
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A further effort was then made to prevail tipon the Cardinal to 
withdraw the passages in question. As before, the Cardinal firmly 
refused. On the contrary, he justified all that he had said. The 
Governor-General than reénforced the veto regarding communica- 
tion with the clergy, and even went so far as to assume that right 
himself. Efforts were made to suppress the Pastoral altogether, 
but without success. Those of the clergy who could find copies 
read them in their churches. It has now become one of the world’s 
historical documents. 
A wonderful difference ‘is to be found 
Germany. between the expectations to which expression 
was given by Germans at the beginning of 
the war and those entertained by them at the present time. Then 
dates were fixed, and early ones too, for the triumphant entry of 
their troops into Paris, and St. Petersburg, and even into London. 
Now the expectation is in general restricted to the hope of making 
a successful defence, and of securing a peace which will render 
impossible the repetition of what is declared to have been an un- 
provoked attack. It was also declared, and generally believed, 
that Germany had ample resources as regards food supplies, war - 
materials and men. Now the press dispatches tell of protest from: 
many quarters against the iniquitous British attempt to starve the. 
Empire. The reason for this change is to be found in the fact 
that, although Germany was prepared, and well prepared for war, 
it was for a short and victorious war against foes relatively un- 
prepared—a war which was to be over in something like six months. 
Having been defeated in this effort, German officials are coming 
to recognize that complete defeat is more than possible. Hence 
the recourse to such desperate measures as the submarine war of 
which Germany has given notice to this country, and which has 
called forth the protest sent by the President—a protest in which he 
has been supported, in an informal way, by most of the States not 
involved in the war. There are those who think that the officials 
whose blunders led to this war, hope, by raising the whole world 
against Germany, to find a way of saving their face before their 
victimized fellow-countrymen. To a whole world of opponents 
submission may be made without the humiliation involved in sub- 
mitting to their present foes. 
As it is the government which makes the news that comes 
from Germany as well as carries on the war, it is hard to learn 
the true state of German opinion. Even the professors, of whom 
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so much is heard, are dependent on the State, and cannot give 
utterance to opinions distasteful to it. There is reason to think, 
however, that there are many in Germany who share with the 
rest of the world the detestation and resentment which is felt for 
the relentless acts done in Belgium, France, and unfortified places 
on the east coast of England. A number of Germans have formed 
a Humanity League, the Committee of which has issued an appeal 
to Europe and America. This appeal declares that Germany has 
been driven into the war by the Kaiser and his military entourage, 
and that the way in which it has been waged has covered Germany 
with “imperishable infamy;” the campaign, the Appeal declares, 
has been waged by barbarous methods both on sea and on land. 
The democracy has been deceived, and is urged to utter its protest 
so that the domination of Prussian militarism may be swept away— 
a domination which has disgraced and humiliated Germany in the 
eyes of the civilized world. 

The publication of a translation into English of the German 
War Book makes it possible to learn the principles upon which the 
German army is trained, and the ideals by which it is governed. 
It contains the usages of war on land issued by the Great General 
Staff, and gives an explanation of the conduct of that army since 
the war began. The space at our disposal forbids the detailed proof 
of the following description of the character of the work: ‘for this 
the reader must be referred to the work itself. The soldier is 
instructed that it is not only against the military combatants that 
the war is to be waged; he must seek to destroy the total intellectual 
and material resources of the enemy. Prisoners of war may be 
killed, if the necessity of war and the safety of the State seem to 
demand it. Third parties may be procured to commit any crime; 
incendiarism, robbery, even assassination, are declared to be in no 
way opposed to international law, and it becomes even a duty, 
according to circumstance, not to let slip the important, it may be 
the decisive, advantages to be gained by such means. The inhabit- 
ants of an invaded country may be compelled to furnish informa- 
tion about their own army, its strategy, its resources, and its military 
secrets. Compulsion of this character, it is recognized, is condemned 
unanimously by the majority of writers of all nations; nevertheless, 
it cannot be entirely dispensed with, the argument of war will 
indeed render it frequently necessary. Peaceable inhabitants may be 
used to protect the military movements of the invader because 
although such a method of proceeding has been unanimously con- 
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demned by every writer outside Germany, it has, as a matter of 
fact, proved completely successful. Officers are instructed to guard 
themselves against excessive humanitarian notions—the sentimental 
and flabby emotion.to which he is exposed as a “ child of his time.” 
So well has this instruction been laid to heart, so deeply has he 
imbibed its spirit, that the German officer has been guilty of many 
practices which even this War Book condemns; for, according to 
it, there can exist no right to the appropriation of property, “ the 
carrying off of money, watches, rings, trinkets or other objects 
of value is to be regarded as criminal robbery, and to be punished 
accordingly; nor is the conqueror justified in recouping himself for 
the cost of the war by inroads into the property of private persons, 
even though the war was forced upon him.” All that the War 
Book teaches is indeed to be found in Treitschke and Bernhardi, 
but these could be regarded as having given expression merely 
to their own private opinions. It is now made clear that the 
German General Staff accept, endorse, and expound to their sub- 
ordinates their whole gospel of “ frightfulness.” 

The German Bishops have issued a joint Pastoral to the Catho- 
lics of Germany, in which they describe the war as having burst over 
the Empire as a hurricane on the cold clouds and the evil vapors 
of infidelity and skepticism, and on the unwholesome atmosphere 
of an un-Christian over-culture. They rejoice, however, in the fact 
that the hard times have brought their people nearer to the Saviour, 
and that many have found Him who had wandered far from 
Him. Before it broke out, the Bishops declare that they had often 
loudly bewailed, in their distress of soul, the decay of the religious 
and moral life. It denounces the growth of vice among the German 
people, the exclusion of the Christian spirit and Christian principles 
from education and from public and social life, and the worthless- 
ness of the modern, anti-Christian, irreligious mind-culture. “ Into 
our country, too, had this culture considerably penetrated, an over- 
culture, un-Christian, un-German, and unsound in its whole being, 
with its external varnish and its internal rottenness, with its coarse 
pursuit of wealth and pleasure, with its supermen as arrogant as 
ridiculous, with its dishonorable imitation of infected foreign litera- 
ture and art, and even of the most shameful extravagances in female 
fashions.” The Bishops share the opinion of the vast majority of 
the German people that the war was forced upon them, and are 
thankful for the “ glorious successes and victories with which 
Heaven has blessed their arms.” 
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The supersession of Count Berchtold by so 
Austria-Hungary. energetic and resolute an Hungarian as is 
Baron de Burian, is looked upon as a re- 
versal of the relations that have hitherto existed between Austria and 
Hungary; the latter now holds the predominant place. And as the 
Austrian army is now commanded by the German General Staff, 
Austria has already paid a severe penalty by this humiliation for the 
part which she took in bringing on the present war. A fourth in- 
vasion of Servia is said to be imminent. ‘This is to be made by an 
army consisting chiefly of German troops. This force, however, 
seems to have been directed against the Russians in Bukowina. But 
events in this distant theatre of warfare are hard to ascertain, the 
reports being often contradictory, and the districts little known. It 
seems certain, however, that the Russians have abandoned, for the 
present, at all events, the attempt to take Cracow, while the fort of 
Przemysl is still holding out. 


The forward and backward movements of 

Russia. the Russian armies are very mystifying. At 

one time they are said to be on the borders 

of Silesia; not long afterwards they are being pressed back into 
their own territory. Now they are across the Carpathians on the 
point of ravaging the Hungarian plains; then Lemberg is on the 
point of being re-taken by the Austrians. At the present moment, 
if credit is to. be given to reports from Berlin, the Russians have 
been beaten all along the line from the borders of East Prussia 
to Bukowina, and Warsaw is to be taken within a week. Some 
of the friends of the Allies are disappointed at this apparent want 
of success; others profess their belief that more has been done by 
Russia than was to have been expected. The numbers of men at 
the disposal of the Tsar is practically unlimited, but the means of 
transportation are few, whereas Germany as a part of her long prep- 
aration for what is now taking place, has provided herself with a 
wonderful system of strategical railways, by means of which troops 
are readily transported from one field of action to another. In the 
opinion of Mr. Hilaire Belloc, who is recognized as one of the 
greatest authorities, the war will be decided on the Eastern front, 
and by the Russian invasion. This invasion has not yet been 
seriously undertaken, the efforts of Russia having been limited 
to making a diversion in favor of her Allies in the west, so as to 
render it impossible for the Germans to use the whole of their forces 
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against France and Great Britain; what has been taking place 
so far is only by way of preparation. The fixed purpose of the 
Russians, from which nothing will divert them, is to enter Berlin. 
The early summer will see the attempt to realize this object with 
a fully armed host of ten million men. From the Tsar down to the 
humblest peasant, every Russian is said to hold this fixed determina- 
tion, from which nothing will divert either him or them. There 
may, indeed, be something of exaggeration in these statements, for 
there is at Petrograd a group of persons who are amenable to 
German influence. There is no doubt, however, that it represents 
the determination of the vast majority. 

The bearing of the people of Moscow is described as follows 
by a correspondent living in that city: “The war has already pro- 
duced its distinctive types among the people: the croaker, suspicious 
of every success; the would-be expert, criticizing army and navy 
alike; the feverish idealist, alternating between delirious joy and 
leaden despair. But lastly, and, I believe, in such preponderance as 
to make all other types sink into insignificance, there is the man 
in the street, forbearing in the hour of victory, undismayed at 
defeat, generous and unaffected, the peasant, the workman, the 
student, the soldier, the diplomatist, in a word, the real Russian, 
whose philosophy is a resigned fatalism that is prepared for all 
eventualities, even for the day when he shall lay down his life for 
his country.” Moscow is still the heart of Russia, and any one who 
wishes to know what the Russian people is thinking and doing 
goes to the ancient capital. 

As has been so often stated, Russia has become a temperance ~ 
nation. This is one of the results of the war, and so far it has 
carried at least one blessing in its train. Since the days of Count 
Witte the manufacture of vodka had been a government monopoly, 
and had brought in to the revenue more than a quarter of the 
annual income. The net income derived from this source was no 
less than three hundred and fifty millions a year. To sacrifice 
so large a sum of money might have seemed impossible, but the 
Tsar was so impressed with the immensity of the evil wrought 
among his subjects by the consumption of vodka, that he gave his 
most earnest support to the bills passed by the Duma in favor 
of temperance. Through his efforts these bills became law. But 
as is too often the case with legislation of this character, the law 
was not well observed. The taste for drink was too strong, and 
too deeply ingrained. But immediately upon the declaration of 
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war, a new motive arose. Automatically, and all at once, Russia, 
from being one of the most drunken nations in Europe became 
a people almost of total abstinence. During mobilization the State 
liquor shops were closed; this temporary measure has been con- 
tinued, and now the Tsar has announced his decision to prohibit 
for ever the State sale of vodka. Under certain conditions the 
sale of beer and porter is allowed, although it is in the power of 
local authorities to prohibit even this. As a consequence, there are 
very few towns in which the sale of liquor of any kind is allowed. 
The abolition of the vodka monopoly made it necessary to levy new 
taxes to supply the deficit, the list of which is too long to be given. 

The war did not find Russia unprepared as regards finance. 
The free balance of the State Treasury amounted to more than 
two hundred and fifty millions, while the gold reserve in the State 
Bank was eight hundred and fifty millions. Economies in expendi- 
ture for the current year realized a sum of more than one hun- 
dred and sixty millions, while the surplus for the first half of 1914 
was thirty-eight millions. In fact, so flourishing were the conditions 
that more than five hundred millions were at the disposal of the 
government for the carrying on of the war, without it being neces- 
sary to impose any additional taxation. Military expenditure, how- 
ever, has rendered it necessary as the war proceeded to have 
recourse to credit operations for some eight hundred millions, in the 
issue of which no difficulty has been experienced. Skilled financiers 
are convinced that Russia, without special effort, can obtain the 
resources indispensable for the conduct of the war for a whole year, 
and this without having recourse to the help of the foreign market. 














With Our Readers. 


ITH this issue Tue Carnotic Wortp completes its fiftieth 
year of continuous publication. Tue CatHoric Wor~p is the 
oldest Catholic monthly in the United States; and we believe that 
there are only three secular magazines that may claim a longer life. 
The successful completion of fifty years of publication is a matter 
of congratulations not only to the Paulist Fathers, who have conducted 
the magazine since its foundation, but also to the entire Catholic public 
who have contributed to its pages, and who have supported it most 
loyally and most generously through all the years. 

Indeed we feel that the celebration of the Golden Jubilee of THE 
CaTHOLIC WokrLD is an event in the history of Catholic letters, and 
we hope next month to present a Jubilee number which in its articles 
and its contributors will fit such an exceptional occasion. 


HE conviction that the young need religious education, and that 
the neglect of such education constitutes a real natural danger, is 
growing more and more widespread. We are not surprised now to 
hear those who a few years ago would condemn any such suggestion, 
defend in the written and spoken word the necessity of some sort of 
religious education in the public schools. It is, of course, all very 
indefinite, because there is very little agreement as to how it can be 
accomplished; but it is helpful at least to see that the principle is 
being more and more publicly proclaimed and defended. 
* * * * 


T would be amusing, if the question were not so serious, to review 
some of the schemes put forward for the solution of the problem. 
The Episcopal Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts, in The Constructive 
Quarterly of December, 1914, for example, says that it may be solved 
if the home and the Church do their part, and thus furnish teachers 
who are sympathetic with religion; their religious sympathy and 
character will “impress” the pupils, and so create a religious atmos- 
phere in the schools. 

One may well ask if this is not equivalent, at least implicitly, 
to demanding a religious test of teachers. And if not, who is to see 
to it that the teachers are not un-Christian, or agnostic or atheistic? 
Is a teacher who does not create such an atmosphere in his or her 
class to be discharged? If not, then how would such a policy have 
an effect? If he is to be discharged, who is to say why and when? 


Ste see eee eee ee 
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Such discussion seems to us to avail nothing. It is simply another 
evidence of how we shirk a problem that all thinkers believe should be 
definitely and courageously solved, yet which cowardice leads many 
of us to compromise. 


'THE work of the Catholic Theatre Movement should meet with the 

active interest and support of all Catholics. A year has passed since 
the work was inaugurated, and the reception given to it by the Catholic 
and secular press, the fruitful results already obtained, are a sufficient 
justification for its being. Moreover, the intelligent and considerate 
spirit that has guided its Bulletin and its selection of plays for the 
“White List” have removed the fear entertained by many that it 
would be simply an arbitrary censorship, aiming to create a sort of 
Catholic prison lock-step. That they who made such charges, or ex- 
pressed such fears, were extremely mistaken, is made evident by the 
editorials and entire conduct of the Bulletin which is the official voice 
of the Movement. 

* * * * 


ECENT developments, or rather happenings, for developments is 
quite too dignified a word for the situation in the theatrical world, 
demand more urgently than ever some means whereby Catholics may 
inform themselves about the character, or lack of character, of par- 
ticular plays. Many do not have the time to acquaint themselves with 
the different plays. They do not read the criticisms furnished by 
the daily press. Here we are pleased to say that for the most part 
those criticisms are ruled by a healthy standard. Even when the re- 
viewer is free and loose in the application of moral principles, the 
story of the play itself would be enough to enlighten the average 
Catholic. 

But the great body of Catholics do not, we repeat, make use of 
these criticisms. Our life to-day is marked by no such thoughtful 
and deliberate consideration. ‘“ What play will we go to see?” is 
asked, and must be decided on the spur of the moment. If there be 
a list that may be used as a guide, it will save both time and disap- 
pointment and remorse. 

* * * * 


ATELY a Catholic, meeting one of the officers of the Catholic 
Theatre Bulletin, voiced his own anger and disgust at having, 
witnessed a play which he had been led to believe, simply because of 
its title, was one that a Christian might witness with pleasure. When 
informed of the Bulletin and its purpose he expressed first his regret 
that he did not know of its existence, and then his gratitude to those 
who published it in order to help and guide others, 
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If there be need with grown-ups, how much greater is the need 
with those who are young, inexperienced and immature? 


* * * x 


NE of the main purposes of the Catholic Theatre Movement is 
not only to safeguard the morals of the young, but to safeguard 
those morals in the most efficient way—that is, to have young folks 
acquaint themselves with the character of a play before they witness 
it; to lead them into a habit of intelligent discrimination and selection, 
which, guided by their Christian conscience, will make them men and 
women of character, and most effective champions of a becoming 
public morality. 

More and more is such instruction necessary, for, as we have 
pointed out in these pages before, the subtle evil of the times is to 
make evil appear as good. The most harmful plays to-day protest 
their good and upright purpose. They proclaim the uprightness 
of depravity and the innocence of sin. With cleverness and specious- 
ness, they confound good and evil. The attractiveness that wins the 
soul to virtue is prostituted to make it entertain vice. 

To make clear the eternal distinction between the one and the 
other in these attempts to confound both, is the duty we owe par- 
ticularly to the young. 

There is, for example, a play on the stage in New York now 
which by many has been defended and which is really an attempt to 
put a halo about sin. It is absolutely false to life; it is artistically 
indefensible because it asks a spectator who would take the play 
seriously to stultify himself. Yet its defenders have spoken of its 
purity and its innocence, and the wonderful lesson of idealism it seeks 
to portray. 

* * * * 


ITH regard to the work for the instruction of the young which 

the Bulletin is doing, we cannot do better than quote from the 

letter of His Eminence, Cardinal Farley, in the current issue of the 
Bulletin: 


“ The conservation of the natural resources that serve the physi- 
cal welfare of our people is to-day a matter of great concern on the 
part of National and State Governments; and of many private or- 
ganizations. Such work is very necessary and praiseworthy. And 
just as it is important to protect those material resources from waste 
and destruction, so I believe it is of essential and immediate im- 
portance that all earnest Christian men and women should unite for 
the protection and preservation of the moral forces which are the 
source of personal character and of national life. Tendencies, 
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opinions, theories destructive of right morals and subversive of true 
principles flaunt themselves in the press and on the stage. They assail 
the very foundations of religion: the security of the home: the sanctity 
of the family. It behooves all who hold these things dear, to create a 
public opinion that will not tolerate anything that will bring them into 
disrepute. 

“The Catholic Theatre Movement is essentially a work of pres- 
ervation. ._It seeks to maintain publicly the Catholic standpoint with 
regard to the theatre. As that standpoint is, in an intelligent manner, 
made more widely known, I cannot but believe that the Movement will 
secure the codperation of all right-minded men and women.” 


* * * * 


HE particular play to which we have referred is a gross insult 
to Catholics; and to that conventual life which all Catholics hold 
most dear. 

Conventual life is built upon and finds its justification in the 
supernatural truths of Jesus Christ. Unless one believes in these 
truths such a life will be inexplicable. Nevertheless one must blind 
himself deliberately if he does not see the good, past all human record, 
which those who follow that life have done and are doing for‘human 
kind. Because it is so elevated, so noble, it is destined to be the object 
of misrepresentation, of hatred, and of lies. It seems characteristic 
of those who condemn it that they must lose all sense of fairness, and 
work themselves into a fury bordering on hysteria. This, in itself, 
ought to be the warning to them of their outraged reason; it is their 
reason telling them they have “lost their heads.” But they are unable 
to reason; they are as men mad or drunk. Their anger leads them 
to believe that no words are too severe; they find language inadequate, 
because language is rational. 


>” * * * 


TYPICAL instance of this unreasoning bigotry is to be found ina 
recent issue of Life, a weekly published in New York City. Mr. 
Metcalfe is the theatrical critic for Life and is a man of ability. In 
a passion of bigoted fury he recently stated that the nun and what 
she represented was one of the vestiges of barbarism that must dis- 
appear from the world. But what he said on the matter is of little 
importance. What is significant is that the writer becomes an indig- 
nant fanatic. 

A prudent and wise man will never treat a subject the discus- 
sion of which means the loss of his self-possession. After all, the 
latter is still a necessary’ prerequisite for intelligent and balanced 
criticism. As a theatrical critic Mr. Metcalfe has done good and 
praiseworthy work; as a mad bigot he only makes himself ridiculous, 
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HE Catholic University has announced the publication of a scien- 
tific Catholic historical magazine for the Church in the United 
States. The announcement is one of exceptional importance, and we 
wish for the new and bold venture the hearty codperation of the 
Catholics of our country, and a long and successful life. 

The Educational Board is as follows: Editor-in-Chief, Right 
Rev. Thomas J. Shahan; Editorial Board: Rev. Patrick J. 
Healy, Rev. William Turner, Rev. Paschal Robinson, Rev. Nicholas 
A. Weber, Rev. Peter Guilday. 

The new magazine is evidently to be conducted on the lines of 
high scholarship. Its Editors will seek to collect and preserve all the 
existing materials of American Church history; keep this collection 
up to date and so arrange it that it will be at the disposal of future 


historians. 
To continue in the words of the official circular: 


A quarterly publication, conceived and executed in the highest literary 
and scientific spirit, will act as a stimulus to historical study everywhere, it 
will serve as a bond among the students of American Catholic history, and it 
will prove its right to existence by revealing the needs as well as the achieve- 
ments of historical scholarship. 

It will be carried on with the aid and codperation of Catholic historians, of 
the editors of already-existing Catholic historical publications and of the histor- 
ians and archivists of dioceses and religious orders. In addition, a chronicler 
will be appointed in each diocese in the United States. By this means it is 
hoped that a more active spirit of codperation, a more vital sense of unity 
may be engendered among all Catholics who are interested in historical studies. 
Whenever necessary and wherever possible, correspondents will be engaged in 
Europe to search libraries and archives for sources and materials of interest 
to American Catholics. 

It is needless to say that the expenses of such a magazine, planned on this 
liberal scale and with such far-reaching purposes, will be many and varied. 
Even though the Board of Editors will give their labors gratuitously, it will not 
be possible to promise the appearance of even the first number of this magazine 
without the assurance of the support of a large body of subscribers. Prompt 
action is necessary. The study of history is being taken up or revived in our 
country on a scale and according to methods unknown in the past. In the interest 
of truth it is necessary for Catholics to take a large and prominent place in this 
movement, to present their claims in due season, and thus forestall the dis- 
semination of error and the growth of prejudice and misconception. 
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